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The colors of all HUDSON 
Cars are the smartest of the 
year — blue bodies and gray 
wheels. 


(25) 


See the Triangle 
on the Radiator 


Why This is the Most _ 
Widely Copied Car 1 in America 


- More than 1,000 models of American automobiles are offered Sor 
IQII. 

In’ most respects the change trom those of last year has been in 
body. designs only. | 


The most noticeable advance hak been in the addition to the line of 
many models of moderate priced rpadsters. 


.. Last season the HUDSON “20” was distinct and alone in that 
field. It was the one really handsome, sufficiently-large, not-to-be- 
insignificant roadster of moderate price that had been built. 


The instant popularity of the HUDSON “20” Roadster naturally 
resulted in other makers duplicating, so far as possible, its beautiful 
lines, powerful and quiet motor and other advanced features. It is 
practically impossible to protect any automobile design by patent. 


For months manufacturers measured its every detail and, beginning 
last fall, you could easily find its prototype in the offerings of other 
manufacturers. It has been impossible, however, to duplicate the 
car and duplicate-its price. Those cars which are practically precise 
copies sell from $300 to $500 more than the HUDSON “20 


But there are cars, some of which have the same type of motor or 
the sliding gear transmission or the same convenient, comfortable 
body designs, but lack ah eg details, which sell at about the same 
priceas the HUDSON 


One reason why it is balbaacd to —e duplicate the HUDSON 
‘‘20”’ in design and price is the limited number of carStother makers 
can sell. No other maker has our advantage.of volu for the‘‘ 20”’ 
is America’s largest selling car of its type and class. 


The reason for this great popularity is first due to its handsome 
appearance—its long, graceful lines—the beautiful sweep of the fen- 
ders+the high quality of finish in paint and upholstering—the un- 
usual roominess and comfortable riding qualities. 


The motor develops more than 26 horse-power, unusually high in 
a car of its weight. 


Yet the HUDSON # ’”’ Roadster for this year is in many ways a 
greater car, as soreoatll ¥k others, than was that excellent model of 
last year. Refinements have been added which give to it as distinct 
and advanced a place in the field as it had when it was first introduced. 


This refers to the improvement in finish, in the provision made 
for longer wearing qualities and in the general advancement of ap- 
pearance. A large steering wheelis used—the same size as is used on 
higher priced, higher powered cars. All steering connections are 
equipped with leather boots, which keep out dirt and add to wearjng 
qualities. 


More steel drop forgings are used than in any other car of its type 
atits price. All that you have heard good about the HUDSON “20” 
from the 5,400 enthusiasts applies to the original model. _ The ad- 
ditional value for this year is much greater. 


It is used under all road conditions—under every service demand— 
in the hands $f contractors, doctors, salesmen and wh®re business re- 
quirements call for never-failing dependability. 


It is used by rich men as an auxiliary to more costly cars. Hun- 
dreds of women and girls drive HUDSON “20” Roadsters. It has in 
numerous instances displaced electrics because of its wider service 
range. 


All that has been said by those who owri the car is a great compli- 
ment, but the sincerest endorsement is the fact that it is ‘‘The most 
widely copied car in America.”’ 


The Fore-door car is $1,200 complete. This includes dual ignition 
system, Bosch high-tension magneto, mohair top, glass wind shield, three 
oil lamps, two gas headlights, Prest-o-Lite gas tank, tools, repair outfit, etc. 

The Roadster is $1,000, with lamps, gas generator, tools, etc., for 
$150 extra. 

For $150 extra a Bosch high-tension magneto, giving a dual ignition 
system; top, glass wind shield, special storm and winter curtains and 
Prest-o-Lite tank in place of the gas generator are furnished. 


As a two, three or four passenger roadster, it is recommended for 
whatever use is reqzired of a light car. Send for literature. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6002 Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“20”: Roadster—$1,000 


Both models are furnished 
to carry either two, three or 
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COUNT ALBERT APPONYI 


ae The Hungarian nobleman whose outspoken opinions on socialism and the relation of capital to labor, and advocacy 
of peace among all the nations of the world, have made him the most discussed of recent visitors to the United States 
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enough to justify comparisons with 1848. 
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Comment 


The Liberal Wave , 
Tift broad and general explanation of political 
and social happenings is very often the true one; 
and wherever it is even partly the true one it is 
decidedly the one that is best worth getting at. 
There are always local and special causes of a big 
political: overturn, and these are interesting and 
not to be neglected; but they sometimes obscure 
one’s perception of the main cause, the wide- 
spread tendency, the national or even cosmic im- 
pulse, that may have been at work. In the election 
last autumn there were particular reasons why 
particular States went Democratic, and_ these 
reasons are all worth studying, but hardly so im- 
portant as the reasons why the republic as a whole 
turned against the Republican party, which has 
been so long in power, and began to show favor 
to the opposition. To go a step farther in the 
search for the general, we may even feel that there 
was in the change something more than a punish- 
ing of the Republicans for specific sins and follies. 


The country did not merely rebuke their faults: 


it withdrew from them, it showed a change of 
mind about their policies, it ceased to accept what 
they historically stand for, and began to reach 
out for something different, for something in many 
ways the contrary, the opposite of what they stand 
for. The sword which a good many people would 
use to describe what the country chose is “ pro- 
sressive ”; that word happens to be the fashion; but 
an older and bigger and better word is “ liberal.” 
We had a liberal victory last autumn, and the drift 
is still decidedly toward jiberal ideas and policies. 
Neither of our parties represents perfectly what 
the word historically means, but in both the parties 
liberal theught and sentiment have been gaining, 
and through both the liberal impulse has _ been 
working to its ends. Perhaps a fair measure of 
the degree of the ascendency of that impulse in 
each is the proportion of support for reciprocity 
with Canada. 


A World Impulse 

It is possible and reasonable to be more general 
still, to draw a still wider circle. The cause for 
which “liberal” is the best word has been gain- 
ing elsewhere, too: there has been a liberal revival 
all over the world. It is but a few years since 
things were very different; since the Conservatives 
in England and the stand-pat Republicans in this 
country seemed to be firmly entrenched in power; 
since absolutism in Germany met with few ef- 
fective checks; since even in France somewhat 
reactionary forces were perceptible, formidable. 
But within the past half-dozen yvears the truly 
self-governing peoples have regained a lot of self- 
confidence; and other peoples have “struck hard 
for freedom. Portugal, Persia, Turkey, Germany, 
Mexico—the list is impressively long and’ geo- 
graphically still more remarkable. It is quite 
As is 
usual when such an impulse is “ trembling on from 
Kast to West.” old England avoids violence and 
extremes in her response; but England has been 
going, for her, pretiy far.. The Luioyp-Grorcr 
budget was a big stride away from conservatism, 
a body-blow to privilege; and now in a single 
session of Parliament it is proposed with con- 
fidence both to alter the standing and functions 
of the Lords and to give to Ireland a substantial 
measure of home rule. Both proposals are fought 
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with heat and bitterness, but with nothing like the 
heat and bitterness they encountered when they 
first began to be made. Concerning yboth the 
nation has undergone a change of moods, of 
standards, of horizon. In France, meanwhile, the 
most genuinely and intrepidly liberal of recent 
governments has shown extraordinary strength. 
In Germany, liberal ideas are not merély making 
head ‘against absolutism; they are taking on a 
form that.shows plainly their identity with all 
the rest of liberalism in the world. 

The good old cause is in a good way. There 
will be mistakes and blunders and failures, of 
course, and no doubt, in the long run, a reaction 
and some loss of ground. But the conspicuous 
fact just now is the fact of gains, not losses—and 
of strength and hope and courage. It is a time 
cf progress in free government, a period of vic- 
tories for liberty. 


Railroad Rates 

The hopeful view that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission took of the railroad business 
as it appears this year seems to have afforded 
some consolation to Wall Street for the com- 
mission’s refusal to permit an advance in rates. 
A unanimous decision by railroad experts that 
the roads—excepting some that run between St. 
Louis and Texas—did not need the advance, is a 
fairly impressive “bull” argument, and seems, 
when digested, to have pretty nearly offset the 
depressing influences of the refusal. Of course 
the judgment of the commissioners that the roads 
can get along with rates as they are may prove 
to be defective. The roads are a large family, and 
not all equally strong or prosperous. But dis- 
passionate public opinion is with the com- 
missioners in their decision, and the general 
belief is that in the long run it will be as good 
for the roads as it will be for the shipper and the 
consumer. If it is not good for the railroads it 
is not good for anybody, for general prosperity 
cannot advance over the rails of starving railroads. 
The roads must be well fed if they are to do their 
share of work. *The commissioners believe 
that they will get due nourishment with rates as 
they are. The railroads, so far as appears at 
this writing, are disposed to accept the decision, 
and buck up against the problems of efficiency 
and economy that it forces upon them. 

Regulation Actually Regulates 

Let us recall the circumstances that led up to 
this decision. It will be remembered that Congress 
was about to pass a new law to provide for much 
more thoroughgoing supervision of railroad rates 
by the government. The railroads sought to an- 
ticipate the move by raising rates at once. The 
President, by threatening the roads with prosecu- 
tions under the SurermMan law, forced them to sus- 
pend the advances until the new law should apply. 
The new law has been applied. The roads” may 
find a way to appeal from the’ application, but 
they will not defy it. Says Commissioner Lane: 

It soon became manifest that the purpose of the 
carriers was not so much to secure approval of these 
specific rates as to discover the mind of the commis- 
sion with respect to the policy which the carriers 
might in future pursue. 


Elsewhere he also says goncerning the railroads’ 
gcneral contention that the right criterion of the 
reasonableness of rates is “what the traffic will 
bear”: 

This is not regulation of railroads by the nation, 
but regulation of the industries and commerce of the 
country by its railroads. 

Those two sentences, whether right or wrong, 
just or unjust, carry the epochal gravamen of the 
decisions. The railroads and the rest of us may 
as well accept it as accomplished fact that govern- 
ment regulation regulates. 


Mr. Brandeis Is Pleased 

Mr. Branpets, who made the chief argument 
for the shippers and against the railroads in the 
rates question, is naturally pleased with the 
decision of the commission, and expresses con- 
fidence that it will be good for the roads in the 
end. It will be remembered, he says, that a 
number of so-called “defeats” of the railroads 
have been but avenues to greater prosperity, as 
the abolition of rebates, the abolition of passes, 
the application of safety devices to cars, and the 
limitation of hours of labor. All these innova- 
tions the roads opposed, some of them with great 
persistency, but they profited by every one of them. 
Mr. Branpets’s argument about the great econ- 
omies that are possible for the railroads by intro- 
ducing more scientific management may have had 
its effect on the minds of the commissioners, but 
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their decision is based on a study of earuings 
business, wages, and the cost of supplies. 
thing should be expected,” they say, “from the 
introduction of additional economies, but perhaps 
not to the same extent as in the past.” Neverthe. 
less, whatever there is in the new scientitic jap. 
agement is likely to be thoroughly tested 1.) oy), 
by railroads, but in all industries to whic}, these 
new and interesting theories are applicable. They 
got a great advertisement in the rates ca... ay 
are being diligently spread before the pul)’.. If 
there are new ways-of working that ar “reat 
deal*more profitable and effective than :},. old 
ways, the industrial world wants to kno about 
them. 


For and Against an Arbitration Tréaty 

It is hard to see much force or much ju-tice jy 
the contention of - the _German-America:; and 
Irish-American speakers who at Cooper Union 
last week attacked so fiercely the proposed wrhitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain. They protested 
earnestly that they spoke as Americans, aii! with 
a view solely to the interests of the United States. 
But did they give any convincing reason why the 
treaty if consummated would prove a source of 
danger to this country? Take the statement of 
the principal speaker at this meeting and com- 
pare it. with President Tart’s statement of why 
he would like to hd¥e such an agreement. Presi- 
dent Sutro, of the German-American Society of 
this city, after pointing out that it is proposed to 
arbitrate so-called “questions of honor,” went on 
to say: 

Such a treaty, or, more properly, such an alliance. 
will therefore defeat its own object, because, instead of 
being a guarantee of peace, it will be the precursor of 
war. It will ally us with all the entangling diplo- 
matic questions of European politics. 


Perhaps the newspapers didn’t do justice to Mr. 
SutTro’s argument, but as it stands we simply 
cannot follow it. To us it looks like a non 
sequitur. On the other hand, here is what Presi- 
dent Tart said at the Washington banquet of the 
American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes: 

What teaches nations and peoples the possibility of 

permanent peace is the actual settlement of contro- 
versies by courts of arbitration. The settlement of 
the Alabama controversy by the Geneva arbitration, 
the settlement of the seals controversy by the Paris 
tribunal, the settlement of the Newfoundland fish- 
eries controversy by the Hague tribunal, are three 
—_ substantial steps toward permanent peace. . 
f, now, we can negotiate and put through a positive 
agreement with some great nation to abide the ad- 
judication of an international arbitral court our every 
issue which cannot be settled by negotiation, no mat- 
ter what it involves, whether honor, territory, or 
money, we shall have made a long step forward by 
demonstrating that it is possible for two nations at 
least to establish as between them the same system of 
due process of law that exists between individuals 
under a government. 

That reasoning may not be conclusive, but it 


does seem logical. 


Internationa! Feeling and Reciprocity 

In much the same way there are reasons and 
reasons on the reciprocity question; but it seems 
to us that the friends of reciprocity—whether in 
the United States, in Canada, or in England— 
are using better reasoning than their opponents. 
What they say is more in keeping with the logic 
of events, with the lessons of history, with the true 
course of modern economic development. -Take. for 
instance, the feeling against the agreement—which 
we understand to be quite strong—among the 
greater merchants and capitalists. of the larger 
Canadian cities, particularly Toronto, who have 
a rather vague fear of what. the capital and com- 
mercial enterprise of certain American cities may 
do to their business. But those same American 
cities, though no tariff walls separate them from one 
another, do not seem to be destroying one another 
very fast. On the contrary, they are all growing 
very fast, notwithstanding that capital and com 
modities circulate among them with perfect free- 
dom and in unexampled volume. They T<«gnv 


‘pete in many ways, but the competition seems te 


be healthful and helpful rather than the reverse. 
It may and probably does crush out enterprises 
that are weak and uttsourid and unnatural, but 1 
helps those that are sound and right. It oes 4 
service by showing which are the sound and right 
ones. Is there any reason to doubt that ereater 
freedom of intercourse between Canadian and 
American cities would work the same way! They 
are, as a rule, the same kind of cities. with the 
same kind of people, the same kind of industries. 
Their separation by tariffs is artificial: tlic other 
policy would be natural; and, after all, there 18 
nature as well as human nature in éhe constitution 
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and growth of human societies. There are natural 
laws of trade, natural forces in economics, natural 
ways of working out all sorts of human relation- 
jiips. In the long run it is always better to obey 
Nature. When she is disobeyed she sooner or later 
takes her revenge. 


How Shall Our Paper Money Be Printed? 

According to Dr. A. Piarr ANprew, Assistant 
Secretary: of the Treasury, that department, and 
more’ particularly its Bureau of Printing and 
|ngraving, is under fire from two sources. Prac- 
tieal economists have criticised the bureau for 
sticking to the old method of hand-presses, and 
_ organized labor is attacking both. the department 
and the Senate Committee on Printing for con- 
sidering a scheme of gradual substitution of power- 
presses for hand-presses. The scheme, it is 
claimed, provides thoroughly for taking care of 
every employee of the bureau, so that none would 
le discharged, or injured in any other way. The 
main objects are to save something like seven 
hundred thousand dollars a year and at the same 
time get the work of the bureau done more con- 
veniently. It is further claimed that the bureau 
is at present badly overcrowded, and that its work 
and expenses are increasing at a rate of two hun- 
dred per cent. in a decade, so that the need of 
better methods is pretty plain. “ Here is one of the 
economies which the Secretary has so much at 
heart. But it is also claimed that the opponents 
of the change will not give a hearing to him and 
the director of the bureau and the chairman of 
the Senate committee,-so that they may explain 
what the change would actually mean or what 
would -be its real effect on the employees. It is 
intimated that if this kind of opposition is con- 
tinued the Secretary may feel driven to recom- 
mend that the work of the bureau be done through 
contract by private firms. 7 

That. work is pretty extensive. The bureau 
prints some three million dollars’ worth of inter- 
nal revenue and postage stamps a year, and about 
a billion and a half of notes. The annualecost of 
all this is more than three million and a half, and 
growing. It’s a pretty big industry, and it is not 
unnatural that there should be controversy about 
the right way to run it. 


“Fetch Her Up 

Representative WALTER I. Smitu, of Iowa, said the 
American people would not want the Maine raised at 
a cost of $1,000,000.—Washington Dispatch. “ 


They want her raised, anyhow. If it costs a 
million, they will get more entertainment out 
of that million than out of any million dollars 
that has been spent on the navy since the original 
Monitor fought the Merrimac. 


Mr. Root and the Lorimer Case 

Our neighbor the World speaks up boldly for 
the rejection of Lorimer. Offering in. its editorial 
page a long citation from Senator Roor’s “ un- 
answerable presentation of the scandal of Lorimer,” 
the World says in double-leaded type: 


With the clarity ‘of a great judge summing up 2 
mass of damning evidence, Mr. Roor shows how 
sROWNE ‘the boss, and. ABRAHAMS the bell-wether, led 
fifty-three deserting Democrats into the enemy’s lines 
just at the agreed-upon time when the Republicans 
deserted their own candidate foe Mr. Lortmmer; *how 
one member was bought with patronage, as corruptly 
as if cash were used; how HoLtTsLaw deposited his 
$2,500 bribe-money in his own bank; how WHuirte, 
LinK, and Bec KEMEYER confessed to taking bribes ; 
how the “ jack-pet” was divided in St. Louis—first 
$1,000 each to the faithful and then a later dividend 
of $900; how perjury was clumsily essayed to hide 
the proof of bribery; how BrowNe carried a large sum 
of money in-“a blue belt around his waist”; how 
bribery was so known and so notorious in Springfield 
that it had become a cheap joke to dozens of degraded 
men, 

Had Mr. Root’s speech ended with this convincing 
recital, supported in every detail by copious references 
to the sworn testimony, it would have made the 
nation a heavy debtor to his great ability. But he 
went farther; he took higher ground. 

He reminded the Senate that theirs is not a technical 
proceeding, bound to the close rules of- evidence of a 
court of law. He called them to remember that in 
England a single bribed vote is fatal to election. He 
challenged the Senators to deny that in their hearts 
they know “the whole movement of the corrupt crowd 
—the corrupt and- venal crowd—that followed Lort- 
MER’S agent BrowNe to the vote, ought to be treated 
as no valid basis for a seat in this Senate.” 


This is interesting as to Lorimer. Also as to 
Roor. Also as to the direct election of Senators. 
When the World is not calling Mr. Roor “ Ryan’s 
Senator,” it seems to have due appreciation of 
his usefulness as a public servant and of the eleva- 
tion of his character. Reasoning on the lines of 


the story of Grant’s whiskey, we suspect that 
the late President Lincoun, if he had known Mr. 
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Roor and had been assured by the World or some- 
body that he was Ryan’s Senator, would have in- 
quired where Ryan got his Senators, and on what 
terms he would be willing to furnish more. Surely 
the World ought to agree that if its oft-repeated 
characterization of Mr. Roor as Ryan’s man is 
true, Ryan has good men, and considers the public 
needs in placing them. 

Could Mr. Roor have reached the Senate by 
direct election, With the Hearst papers denouncing 
him as a mainstay of “the interests,” and the 
World identifying him with every client he ever 
had? Perhaps he could. He is strong wherever 
he speaks. Nevertheless, he stands in justifica- 
tion of election by Legislature, just as Lorimer 
stands as an example of the faults of that method. 


An Extra Session, Probably 

The prospect is good, as the WEEKLY goes to 
press, for an extra session of Congress, beginning, 
rumor says, on April 4th. We read in the Times 
the suggestion that the need of an extra session 
may possibly be averted by a composition of re- 
luctances. Senators Bartey and Hate want the 
LortMER issue to come to a vote before March 4th. 
But Senater Baitry is ready to prevent a vote on 
the Tariff Commission, and Senator Hate wants 
to beat the reciprocity treaty. Each of these mat- 
ters ought to stand on its own merits, but legis- 
lation is apt to be compounded. The Senate is 
capable of great agility at times, but it does not 
look at this writing as if it were supple enough 
to accomplish the quick turns needed to avert the 
extra session. 

The proposed change in second-class postal rates 
and the SuLtoway service pension bill seem likely 
to perish, The magazine-rates question needs 
fuller discussion than it has had. The stir about 
it will not be wasted in any case, but ought to 
lead to careful consideration of postal rates of all 
the classes, and to an effort to readjust them in 
the interest of the people of the country. 


The Red Flag 

Last week, in the course of an interesting mes- 
sage to the Board of Aldermen about the Police 
Department, Mayor Gaynor spoke of the right of 
“those who entertain views of government differ- 
ent from ours” to enjoy freedom of speech and 
of assembly. And he spoke of the*socialists, told 
what they thought they believed, expressed his 
dissent from their views, and went on to say: 
eAnd that their flag is red instead of blue or yellow 
or green does not annoy or alarm intelligent people. 
They chose the color red for their emblem, not to 
signify that they favor violence or the shedding of 
blood, as the unintelligent suppose, and as actions of 
those in official authority often lead people to believe, 
but for the purpose of typifying the &»mmon brother- 
hood of all men of all nations through the same red 
blood which flows through the veins of all, and to the 
end that all war and violence shall cease. 


If the red flag, which has long stood for fire, 
brickbats, bombs, and broken glass, has been per- 
manently adopted by the Socialist party, and is 
now to stand for the cessation of war and violence, 
the news can’t be too widely spread, to the end 
that we may all become intelligent about it, and 
not be alarmed or annoyed, or close the blinds 
when we see the new peace flag coming down the 
street. 

But have the socialists made a wise choice of 
a color? Our neighbor the Jimes thinks not, and 
says of the red banner: 

It is the anarchist emblem, chosen by anarchists 
long before the socialists adopted it. It is the most 
emotional of all colors. Keepers of insane patients 
testify that the sight of red objects inflames them, 
often to an unmanageable degree. Where the red flag 
is flaunted in assemblages and processions there will 
be individuals of unstable and excitable minds to 
whom the sight of the emblem will not be soporific. 


Besides that, what are the reds going to do 
about the capture of their color by the socialists? 
Won’t they be getting out writs of habeas corpus 
to reclaim their child? Or will they consider that 
the socialists, in adopting their flag, have come 
into their family? 

It is not a soothing emblem, the red flag, and 
we presume it has not been for soothing purposes 
that the socialists have adopted it. But the 
Mayor is right in inviting us all to be intelligent 
about it, and we must remember that cross- 
breeding will change the Ethiopian’s skin con- 
siderably, Maybe if the socialists and anarchists 
mix up together énough, the mixture will all stand 
merely for politics, and not for destruction and 
disorder. 


The Harem-scarum Skirt 
The papers report that the Pepe disapproves of 
the “ harem skirt ” as caleulated to diminish the 


wearer’s self-respect and to abolish sex distinctions. 
Wearers of the new habiliment will be excluded, 
it seems, from all Roman Catholic churches. 

We were not aware that the new fashion had 
made progress enough to be taken so seriously. 
Perhaps the anti-clericals will také it up now, 
but the more enthusiastic partisans of that school 
are wearing trousers already. In this country the 
new mode is a shop-window curiosity, and not 
likely to go. farther. 


Workers for Pay 

G. W. Askwiti reports to the British Board of 
Trade that a smaller percentage of the population 
of the United States is engaged in gainful employ- 
ment than of any of the leading countries of 
Europe. Less than 39 per cent: of us Amer- 
icans work for money. The figures for the other 
countries are: Great Britain, 44 per cent.; Ilun- 
gary, 44.81; Germany, 45.51; Belgium, 46.08; 
Italy, 50.11; Franee, 51.27; Austria, These 
figures presumably measure differences the 
countries named in the nature of the work done 
by women and children. Of the rich people, a 
great many are in business or follow some paid 
employment, and the number of men who belong 
in the class of the “idle rich” is probably not 
great enough in any country to have much effect 
on the statistics of the work of thé whole popula- 
tion. The figures thus interpreted indicate, for 
example, that more French women than American 
women are paid for their work. That is all. They 
do not tell whether French women work harder 
or more generally than American women or not. 
An impression is prevalent that they do. An im- 
pression, sad to say, is quite prevalent that Amer- 
ican women are becoming over-appreciative of 
ease. An article by J. Lawrence in 
Scribner's last month had to do with this subject. 
He discussed the effect of increasing wealth on 
the American women. We find him saying such 
things as that— 

The. characteristics of the modern type of rich’ 
women have changed from those of an earlier genera- 
tion; and the consequences which are already notice- 
able cannot be blinked. The so-called independence of 
womenkind—the greater individuality, it may 
shows its undesirable side in a wide- -spread self-indul- 
gence and selfishness. Among the richer classes, the 
general unwillingness to do, or even to hear of, any- 
thing unpleasant is so marked as to be a common 
characteristic. . . . The passion for social position ia 
almost universal; and the example of the rich who 
have low ideals is hungrily followed by those who have 
low incomes. It is the deteriorating example of those 
who guide the expenditure of the rich Women that is 
spreading widely and ‘thoughtlessly over the great 
class outside the well-to-do. The danger lies in the 
increasing adoption of habits. social customs, and ex- 
penditure based on low ideals—which attractS the 
weaker and poorer members of the sex who are most 
influenced by emulation. 

It i3 not for us to be proud that a cate ‘Y pro- 
portion of women in this country work for pay 
than in other countries unless we can feel some 
confidence that they are doing something better 
with their time. Undoubtedly they ought to work: 
Undoubtedly they will deteriorate in character 
and power unless they get the stimulant and 
discipline of daily exertion. 

But on’ this subject Mr. Askwitn’s Board of 
Trade statistics shed little light. They are only 
about women who work for pay. Of these we know 
we have many who work too hard. Whether we 
have, as Professor LAUGHLIN seems to think, a 
very much greater number of women who don’t 
work nearly hard enough is a matter about which 
readers are invited to form their own opinion 
based on their own observations. “ 
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The President and Reciprocity 

Mr. Jounston’s story of the genesis’ of the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, as told on 
pages 8 and 9 of this issue of the Werk ty, is 
the more interesting and important because it 
contains authorized expressions of the sentiments 
of President Tarr upon that matter, and also as 


to our relations with Japan. These latter concerns, 
of great importance, are left .in excellent case 


by the treaty that has just passed the Senate. 
The restatement of the proceedings which led, 
after a long interval, to the new effort to attain 
reciprocity with Canada, discloses how deep_ is 
the President’s desire to accomplish this notable 
step, how natural and suitable a measure it Its, 
how notable are the advantages that will result 
from it, and how amply the President is war- 
ranted in his determination to use every proper 
means to secure the ratification of the agreement, 
by this Congress if possible, or by the next Con- 
gress if necessary. 
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The Disreputability of Authors 


It would seem that the only possible way to intro- 
duce a new idea into the gencral consciousness is by 
inoculatipn; literally by: first making a wound and 
then applying the foreign substance. The results are 
at first invariably sickening, and the general mind 
that has received the treatment is like the vaccinated 
child—it does not realize the greater danger that has 
been warded off. 

But for the continual inoculation with new ideas 
the poor general mind—by which, of course, one 
means the average mind—would die of ossification. 
As it is, It suffers a great deal from apathy, creep- 
ing paralysis, and all those diseases that make for 
flabbiness and phlegma. ‘The only salvation lies in 
submitting to the wound and the serum of fresh 
thoughts. So in writing of the disreputability of au- 
_ thors one has, of course, well in mind the fact” that 
the poor authors are the unwelcome physicians who 
wound in order to heal, who because it is their busi- 


ness to wound must be content to live in what 
BERNARD Suaw calls that “mid-channel of insult 


which is fame.” 

Just as the best doctor is he who will take the 
biggest risks and perform the most dangerous opera- 
tions. so the best writer is he who will carelessly 
make himself a mark for the swiftest arrows of odium. 

BJORNSON was a good man, but even his most 
laudatory critics at his.death had to admit that his 
chief. virtue was in his life, and that his work was, 
if not negligible, at least not such as to set the world 
on fire. 

IBSEN, on the contrary, narrowly escaped arrest and 
imprisonment “for too warmly espousing an unpopu- 
lar cause before he was twenty-five years old. He was 
practically exiled from his own country by censure 
and detraction, but to-day men are beginning to learn 
from his works. Long ago Socrates: ironically re- 
marked that to think ahead of one’s own day was a 
crime; at any rate, it is a punishable error. 

VoLTaire, that first firebrand of the Revolution, 
led a life which was a mere galvanic series of shift- 
ing scenes; one day incarcerated in the Bastile, the 
next the hero of’a triumphal march; exile and ex- 
patriation, varied by violent recalls when he was 
borne high on the shoulders of his shouting fellow 
citizens, until finally at the last he was literally killed 
by glory: drowned in applause at the age of eighty- 
three. Poor old man! At nineteen he was com- 
mitted for imprudent speech to the Bastile, where 
he was confined for ten months. Upon his release he 
was given audience by the Duc d’Orléans, who warned 
him, “ Be cautious, voung man; be wary of speech 
and I Will provide for you.” “TI shall be most grate- 
ful,” responded the ready youth, “ if*you will continue 
to provide for my board, but pray take no further 
trouble for my lodgings.” No ten months in a Bastile 
could dampen the lambent playfulness of that soldier 
in the war of freedom. 

HFINE, too, was an exile, and his own land, whose 
loveliest and best-loved songs he sang, never owned 
him as her own until, poor sufferer, he was naught 
but dust and ashes. But thought lives though man 
decays. Germany is prouder of Herne to-day than 
of any other of her writers except GOETHE. 

Another pair who offer exactly the same contrast 
as BsJoRNSON and InseEN may be found in Germany. 
SCHILLER Was a conventionally proper person and a 
sentimentalist: his Writings are still entirely suitable 
for the fifteen-year-old schoolgirl. Gortne shocked 
a generation or two by the mobility of his emotions, 
the breadth of his views, the keenness of his insight, 
but his works to-day are food of philosophers. 

There was GrorceE Eviot, who made an example of 
herself, and while her conduct earned her in her 
lifetime a practical ostracism from all her, sex, it did 
much toward ameliorating certain divorce laws. 
There was GEORGE SAND, who was a new woman 
before the new woman was ever heard of and who 
left behind her the legend of a character more nearly 
loose than free. 

_ Worpswortn was a good man and a terrible bore 
and wore: out the lives of his wife and his sistgr by 
dnordinate egotism. SHELLEY. KEATS, BYRON, and 
Burns come under the héad of ‘the physicians who 
wounded the world to strengthén it. THACKERAY 
ind DickeNS were portrait - painters, rather than 
thinkers, and met with a certain amount of social 
appreciation in their own day. If one was a snob 
and the other was unhappy ‘with his wife, these at 
least were not serious offences against herd-morality. 
sROWNING Was a thoroughly conventional man in 
his life, much prouder of being a kind husband than 
of being a thinker or a writer, and in the ‘end he 
managed to inoculate the British public — who, he 
says, never liked him—with quite a large number of 
new if not startling ideas: A 
The chief function, then, of all great writers is 
to emphasize reality; to stand against any conven- 
tions that warp or hide truth. A certain famous 
jurist in England, being appealed to in behalf of the 
Roman Church, replied: “ Constitutionally. I believe 
in whatever is established. Go and establish your 
d— 4 chureh and I'll Lelp it.” The legal mind is 
by nature and by calling timid. Its vocation and its 
practice are to uphold and interpret the thing already 
established and to keep life always at the level of 
the average conscience. But the writer and the 
thinker is by nature a revolutionist and a _nihilist. 
It is his business to dig up the rottenness in the state 
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Jot Denmark; to pull down and clear the ground of 


débris for new buildings; to show up disease—-to 
vaccinate the people. His instruments are many. He 
may use the enthusiasm of a SHELLEY, the keen wit 
of Hetne, the biting sarcasm of IBseN, or the blithe 
irony of Suaw; he may wield the conscientious 
earnestness of a MILL, the floutings of a GiBBon, the 
magnificent culture of Goretius, or the top-loftical ele- 
gance of ARNOLD; he may use the fervent preachings 
of a RUSKIN, the eloquent scoldings of CARLYLE, the 
faithful portrait- painting of young GALSWorTHy. 
‘the instruments are’infinite, but the end is one—to 
make the average mind sick for a while that it may 
not die of inanition. The writer must chastise hu- 
manity by some means; often by no other than that 
of simply holding up the mirror. to it or painting 
it faithfully just as it is. For it is sometimes a 
dreadful thing to look at a faithful picture of one’s 
self. The writer, like the physician, is the champion 
of life; not life as it seems, not life as it is, but life 
as it ought to be and must grow to be. 

New ideas presuppose new ideals, and a large part 
of the disreputability of authors derives from the fact 
that their heart is not rooted in the common conven- 
tions. One has but to look about one to-day to under- 
stand why SHELLEY’s burning conviction that war 
or any other form of cruelty was barbarous; that 
perfect man must be free, tribeless, and nationless; 
that patriotism was a silly limitation of sympathy 
and an offence to the ideal of the universal brother- 
hood of man—to know why he was considered immoral 
and flighty. For in spite of all the peace congresses 
and the lectures, and the scientific explanations and 
the arbitration tribunals, the nations of the earth 
to-day are still holding themselves ready for war. 
SHELLEY died nearly one hundred years ago, and slow- 
ly,~very slowly, humanity is growing up to the ‘ideals 
of the seraphic poet. The best of men are ashamed 
to-day of war and rapine and conquest; even average 
qan looks askance and wonders if all this is not a 
grelic of barbarism. 
~ The quality that the great average need above all 
else is heedfulness. Surely the human mind is the 
channel of all high and divine matters, and if the 
clamor of the pride of life and the present is so loud 
that the small voice of the prophets upon the wind 
of destiny cannot be heard—or heard only to awaken 
resentment and animosity—then all spiritual and 
mental growth is retarded. There is neither virtue 
nor wisdom in proclaiming a thing good and shutting 
the eyes to secret evils. There is no sense in an un- 
real optimism that turns away from all the disease 
and distress of life to pretend that the decorated and 
rectified presentment we commonly show the world is 
reality. The only true religion is tq face facts and 
react upon them generously and high-mindedly. There 
is no goodness in merely pretending that what is 
painful and hideous does not exist. | 

If heedfulness is the quality needed by the average 
man, then courage, enduring courage, and ever more 
and more courage, is the need of the prophet. He must 
be ready to live with more obloquy and die with 
shorter shrift than other men. He may hardly hope 
to live to see his own cures effected. VOLTAIRE, in- 
deed, who lived beyond the average span} saw a com- 
plete reversal of public opinion. He lived to see his 
cures working and himself applauded. But, like all 
higher processes, moral and spiritual cures are in- 
finitely slower than physical ones. The run of 
prophets must make their work its own reward. They 
must be content to think some far posterity shall be 
the better for their living and their suffering. They 
are pioneers, these prophets, but pioneers with a faith- 
less following. “ Follow after,” they may sing with 
those other venturesome pioneers: 


“ Follow after, we are waiting by the trails that we 


lost, 
* For: the sound of many footsteps, for the tread of 
the host. 

Follow after—follow after—for the harvest is sown; 

By the bones about the wayside, ye shall come to 

your own.” 

After all, no writer who counts really minds the 
warfare. Hatred is a bitter medicine, but a good 
tonic, and it gives fresh force for fight. Ease is for 
the flabby and hard weather makes the warrior. In 
the end, too, the fighter grows to Jove the sound of 
whizzing arrows about his head; it adds zest and 
excitement to the daily course. The thinker can 
hardly afford to creep through life with a mere will 
to live; he must have the will to pull down and 
build up anew. 

And average man. having held his prophet and his 
leader firmly in “that mid-channel of insult which is 
fame,” when he has treated him to his fill of obloquy 
and vilification. can always find balm for his ease- 
loving soul by laying a palm branch on the coffin or 
a laurel wreath upon the grave. ; 


Correspondence 


HOW NINE DEMOCRATS VOTED, AND WHY 
Wasaincton, D.C., February to, 1911. 
lo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srrk,—HARPER’S WEEKLY of February 4, 1911, con- 
tained an article on “ The Tariff Revisers” in which 
the vote of myself and eight other Democrats upon 
un amendment to the Payne Act was construed to 
indicate our hostility to free hides. 

The amendment referred to was offered by Mr. 
Underwood, April 9, 1909. Your article states that 
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“The effect of this amendment would have been 
practically to include all hides in the free list.” [),;. 
is contrary to fact, and through this error you jya\.. 
seriously misrepresented nine Democrats whose at:.. 
tudes, as framers of the next tariff bill, ought to by0 
clearly stated and understood. 

Sixty-eight Democrats, including Mr. Champ (lar 
the next Speaker, and the nine Democrats mentio),.). 
opposed the Underwood amendment. All other Dey)... 
crats supported it, but the proposition was defeate) 

The next roll-eall was upon an amendment 
proposed to place a ten-per-cent. tax upon hides. |;- 
defeat insured hides “being put upon the free |i. 
Every one of the sixty-eight Democrats who },,.: 
just previously opposed- the Underwood amendm,).: 
helped defeat this proposed tax upon hides, casti),. 
what was in fact a vote for free hides. Twenty-ej.\,; 
Democrats backed the proposed tax on hides, and «, 
these twenty-eight every one had previously 
ported the Underwood amendment. This is prima 
facie evidence that the Underwood amendment \.., 
not in the interests of free hides. That we ww), 
opposed it were in favor of free hides is shown }). 
the next vete. 

Messrs. Shackleford, Rainey, James, Palmer. 
Hughes, Harrison, Kitchin, Hull, and myself vot! 
for free hides and are misrepresented by your article. 
I must, therefore, ask you to correct this error. 

1 am, sir, 
ANDREW J. PETERs. 


MEAT PRICES 
Cuicaco, Iit., February 12, 1971. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—During the political campaign of last fall | 
took the liberty to send a couple of communicati«)- 
to your valued WEEKLY in which I tried to show tha 
the only relief from exorbitant meat prices: would | 
by putting live stock and dressed meats on the free 
list. People had tried the boycott, periods of self- 
abnegation, vegetable, fruit, and nut diets, but a!! 
to no purpose. Prices on all kinds of meats, tlic 
cheap as well as the better grades, were up sky-high 
and stayed up, in spite of everything. Public clamor 
for some alleviation from the high-handed extortion 
of the meat trust by Congress went unheeded, be- 
cause neither the stand-patters nor the insurgents 
could overcome party’ prejudices long enough to vote 
for the taking off of the duties on all meats. Even 
the Fitzgerald resolution in the House failed because 
of stubborn party policies. ~ 

Although the prices on live stock at the yards have 
dropped fully twenty per cent. since last fall, retail 
prices do not show any such decline. At the restau- 
rants prices have not changed much, as pork chops ani 
steaks are still away up. I presume the meat trust 
could not think of giving the people all the benefit 
that should ac¢rue to them under the circumstances. 
Evidently they won’t do it until forced to it by the 
duty being taken off on all meats. 

Notwithstanding the plea of the meat trust that 
they are doing business on much less than a two. 
per-cent. basis, yet their figures given to the money- 
market conclusively show that the margin is much 
greater than that. One peculiar thing about these 
reports is that, while the total gross earnings of all 
the six concerns is given, the net profits of only five 
are accounted for. The one omitted, the National 
Packing Company, was skipped intentionally, as it 
would not have looked well to have loaded up thie 
vast profits any more. This company, organized in 
1903, is owned body and soul by the big packers and 
already is doing a business of over a hundred million 
annually. Who said the business wasn’t remunera- 
tive? I am, sir, 

CHARLES SUNDELL. 


“BACK TO THE SOIL AGAIN” 


Eau Crarre, Wis., February 15, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—A Land*Congress was held in Chicago some 
time ago, lasting a week or more, and at the daily 
gatherings addresses were made by prominent men, 
governors, senators, bankers, and railroad presidents. 
Almost without exception each lecturer commenced 
with a little biographical sketch of his life, beginning 
in almost every case on a farm but as surely ended 
by advising the boys to stick to the farm. The incon- 
sistency of such advice coming from men who had left 
the farms and made brilliant successes elsewhere was 
apparently unnoticed. 

The experiences of these men only illustrate what is 
happening every day in all the large cities. Who are 
the leaders in the great political, financial, and indus- 
trial affairs of the country? The country-bred boys. 

It seems apparent that the crop of phy#ically, 
morally, and mentally well-equipped young men which 
is constantly flowing from the country to the cities 
is just as important and just as necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country at large as the crops of wheat, 
corn, and other farm products. 

Induce the boy to stay if his tastes ruh that way, 
but the brightest will always go and the farms must be 
worked by the great and increasing number. who are 
unfitted either in tastes wr by nature to successfully 
fight the strenuous battle of life in the nerve-racking 
cities. I am, air, 

JAMES T. BARBER. 


THE PITH OF THE SECOND-CLASS-RATES 
QUESTION 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—If there is any reason on earth why magazine 
advertising should be carried by mail cheaper than 
school-books, socks, spectacles or any other commodity, 
1 should like to know the reason. Whether the post- 
office is run honestly or dishonestly, at a loss or profit, 
has nothing/t do with the question. 

I am, sir, 
PLAIN BUSINESS MAN. 
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AN AUTHORIZED EXPRESSION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
VIEWS ON THE DOMINANT QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


Wasnincton, D.C., February 25th. 
MWETHER the reciprocity bill will 
SNS be passed by the present Congress 
GS is, at the time, of writing this, 
6) problematical; the Senate seems to 
have fallen into a decline. But this 
much is quite certain, that, should 
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sult that the Republican foes of the bill will.suddenly 
find theméelves in the midst of a drastic Democratic 
revision of the tariff from absinthe toa zine; which, 
after all. may not be the worst thing possible for. the 
eqnintry, 

This also is certain, that, throughout the whole 
movement for reciprocity, President Taft has been 
gaining in stature and force; the country is coming to 
reeognize clearly the courage with which he has 
initiated and supported a righteous and statesmanlike 
measure, in the face of certain hostility and mis- 
representation frem members of his own party; in face 
of the fact. perfectly plain to him from the beginning, 
that. in this case. good statesmanship meant “ bad 
polities.” 

The reciprocity bill is, in a special way, President 
Taft's measure; and it shows, better, perhaps, than 


anything he has hitherto accomplished or undertaken, | 


his broad and atatesmantike outlook, his genuinely 
liberal policy, and his clear vision of the needs of the 
future. Whoever-has had the privilege of talking 
with the President regarding this measure could not 
faii to be impressed at once by his strong grasp of the 
moral and political principles involved, and by his 
masterly comman)| of detail. Whether the bill wins 
or loses, President Toaft’s reputation gains. 

Let me try to make clear exactly what the Canadian 
reciprocity’ measure is, and what it is not. In the 
first plaee, it is an attempt to redeem Mr. Taft’s elec- 
tion pledges, and especially to give effect to his con- 
viction that “the tariff should be limited for purposes 
of protection to the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction, in this country and.the cgst of production 
abroad, with an allowance for a reasonable profit to 
the American producer.” In Mr. Taft’s own words: 
“ the principle of protection thus stated takes away the 


‘justification for any, tariff whatever by way of protec- 


tion on articles; imported from a country where the 
conditions as to labor and other circumstances are the 
same as ours, and thus makes the cdst of production 
substantially the same. Canada is our neighbor on the 
north for three thousand miles... Her population is 
Knglish, Seotch; and French. Her soil is like ours. 
ller traditions are the same as ours. Her language is 
ours. Her climate is temperate like ours. She has a 
free popular government with a wage-earning class a3 
intelligent and as well paid as ours.” Therefore, on 
the principle stated, there is no justification whatever 
for a tariff wall between the United States and 


‘Canada. I believe I am riglhit in saying that President 


Taft would not have the smallest objection to the 
establishment of complete free trade between the two 
great North-American countries; and that he is wholly 
convinced that nothing but good could result there- 
from to both. 
~ The Canadian reciprocity bill is, therefore, an effort 
to redeem the most vital election pledge of the Repub- 
lican party, a pledge given in the interest of the whole 
American people, with a view to abating extreme pro- 
tectionism and decreasing the high cost of living 
behind a tariff wall. 

But, though it is an attempt to revise the tariff, it 
is not a United States tariff law, where every point 
could be decided with sole reference to home conditions. 
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Philander C, Knox, Secretary of State 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada 


It is a bargain between the United States and Canada, 
and must, therefore, be agreeable and advantageous to 
both. This explains certain things which have been 
objected to. In Mr. Taft’s own words: “ Objection is 
made that we did not put secondary food products, 
like meats, on the free list. We would have been glad 
te do so, but we could not obtaim Canada’s consent to 
so great a reduction. Instead, substantial reductions 
were made in them. She had interests engaged in 
these manufactures which she thought’ needed some 
protection. It must be remembered that there are two 
countries parties to this agreement. The reciprocal 
free lists and schedules, therefore, had to be fixed with 
regard to what both could do, rather than what one 
country might wish to do. This was especially true 
with reference to manufactured articles in the present 
stage of industrial development in Canada. We were 
ready to admit, at lower duties, or free, various 
manufactured products in addition to those included 
in the agreement, but Canada. found herself unable to 
do the same and, therefore, her wishes had to be re- 
spected.” 

The bill is, therefore, an agreement between the two 
countries, which it is sought to have passed, in the 
same form, first by the American Congress and then 
by the Canadian Parliament. One might almost call 
it a concurrent resolution of the two national legisla- 
tures. 

As such, it represents mutual agreement, on a basis 
of mutual advantage. There is the advantage to 
Canada, which I shall touch on briefly, since it. is 
mainly Canada’s affair. -And there is the advantage 
to the United States. This falls into two parts: first, 
those things which, under reciprocity, this country 
could sell more advantageously to Canada; and, 
second, those things which this country could buy more 
advantageously from Canada. That is_ perfectly 
simple, and I shall try, in a moment, to give a bird’s- 
eye view of both. But first I should like to attempt 
to give the substance of what President Taft said, in 
answer to a question as to what were the considera- 
tions which first led him to take reciprocity up. 

Mr. Taft’s lively interest in reciprocity dates, I be- 
lieve, from President McKinley’s days, and especially 
from that noteworthy utterance of September 5, 1901, 
in which President McKinley, speaking at Buffalo, 
said: “ Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our 
wonderful industrial development. The period of ex- 
clusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good-will and friendly 
relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties 
are in harmony with the spirit of our times.” 

That is the great text of reciprocity. At half past 
three on the day following, President McKinley fell 
by the bullet of the assassin, and with him fell the 
cause of reciprocity, not to rise again for many years 
to come. As early as the previous July, President 


-McKinley had seen, and had said, that the real 


obstacle to reciprocity lay (as it atill lies) in the 
Senate. Mr. Roosevelt evidently recognized this, and 
gave up the cause of reciprocity without a battle. 
Mr. Taft took up the fallen cause. He began, in- 
deed, to work for reciprocity long before he came to 
the White House. For ten years he fought for 
reciprocity for the Philippines, always declaring his 
conviction that, like the quality of mercy, reciprocity 
blesses both him that gives and him that takes. 
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Finally, after ten years’ struggle, the fifth section of 
the Payne tariff law made reciprocity with the Philip- 
pines a reality, and Mr. Taft’s prophecy immedia‘:. |y 
began to be verified. That law was passed in -i\\p 
middle of 1909, thus dividing that year between | ‘\e 
old and the new tariff. Let us, therefore, take <j, 
comparison the year before and the year after. in 
1910, under President Taft’s policy of reciprocity. +\e 
Philippines bought nearly twenty million dolla;s’ 
worth of goods.from the United States, as contrast» 
with less than ten million dollars’ worth in [11s 
under the Dingley law. In 1910, the United States 
bought from the Philippines over eighteen million «ol. 
lars’ worth of goods, as against nine million dollars’ 
worth in 1908. The total purchases of both parties 
to the agreement were thus doubled by reciprocity: a 
sufficiently striking vindication of Mr. Taft’s confident 
prophecy, and of the principle of mutual benefit and 
good-will laid down by President McKinley, eigii 
years before the Payne law made reciprocity with the 
Philippimes an accomplished fact. 

It had been apprehended that American sugar and 
tobacco interests might be injured by free Philippine 
imports. The event showed that this fear was base- 
less; the United States did not suffer in the slightest, 
while the Philippines were enormously _ benefited, 
directly and indirectly. For not only did the Philip- 
pines sell six and a half million dollars’ worth of un- 
refined sugar to the United States in 1910, as against 
less than two millions’ worth in 1908, but they were 
further able to sell an increased amount elsewhere, 
particularly to China; and not only to sell it; but to 
get a better price; their hands being strengthened by 
the fact that they had now a great open market in 
the United States, and so could bargain more vigor- 
ously with their Chinese purchasers. 

This signal success in the Philippines thus con- 
firmed President Taft’s confident predictions, and 
strengthened his hands for the fight for reciprocity 
with Canada. His interest here had been strengthened 
and made vivid, I believe, by his summer residences 
at Murray Bay, not far from Quebec, during the years 
when he was in President Roosevelt’s cabinet.’ There, 
he had grown familiar with Canadians and Canadian 
conditions, and had formed cordial friendships which 
have been the backbone of the reciprocity negotiations. 
' Speaking legally, the germ of reciprocity with Cana- 
da lay in the maximum and minimum clause of the 
Payne law. For, since the Canadian tariff gave special 
advantages to England as against the United States, 


How the reciprocity proposals are agitating London 


the question arose whether this country could legally 
give Canada the benefit of our minimum tariff under 
the Payne law. At Mr. Taft’s request, the matter was 
taken up by Secretary Knox and the State Depart- 
ment, acting with the new Tariff Board. In Marc! 
1910, just a year ago, our commissioners went to 
Otawa, to take the matter up with the Canadian gov- 
ernment, knowing that it must be settled by Marc! 
3lst, as laid down by the Payne law. Behind. that 
expedition lay a dramatic history. In 1900, Canada 
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had thought the time ripe for a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier him- 
glf came to Washington with Mr. Frederick Borden, 
cousin of the present leader of the opposition at 
Ottawe. to negotiate it. He found so much apathy and 
«o much active opposition that he retired in disgust, 
shaking the dust of Washington from his feet, and 
vowing that he would never return. 

So when our commissioners, Professor Emery of the 
fariff oard, and Mr. Charles M. Pepper of the De- 
partment of State, went to Ottawa at the beginning 
of last Mareh to go into the maximum and minimum 
question with Canada, things looked decidedly blue for 
reciprocity. But the commissioners reasoned with 
premier Laurier and his colleagues, convincing them 
of President Taft’s genuine desire for reciprocity. Sir 
Wilfrid, it seems, had a change of heart, finally de- 
claring that, if there was a real chance for reciprocity, 
he was Willing to go to Washington once more, to 
fight for it, in spite of his former failure and his vow. 

At this point the as personal force of President 
Taft was most auspiciously projected into the contest. 
He had been visiting the Western States, and was 
returning by way of Rochester, The University Club 
at Albany had the singularly happy idea of inviting 
Mr. Taft, as representative of Yale, to meet Ear! 
Grey, the Canadian Viceroy, who represented the 
universities of England. With Earl Grey eame Mr. 
w. S. Fielding, the Dominion Minister of Finance. 
In Governor Hughes’s mansion, I believe, the ice be- 
tween the two countries was finally broken by Presi- 
dent Taft; and Canadian reciprocity once more be- 
came a living and practical policy. 

The next step was President Taft’s cordial recom- 
mendation of the policy of recipfocity with Canada, 
in his message of last December, followed by the 
auspicious arrival of Canadian commissioners in 
Washington in January of the present year. Secre- 
tary Knox and the Department of State, feeling that 
they had the strong and practical backing of the 
President, were able within a few days to negotiate 
an arrangement with the Canadian commissioners, Mr. 
W. S. Fielding and Mr. William Paterson, which, 
then confirmed, promises to be eminently satisfactory 
to both countries. This arrangement President Taft 
transmitted to Congress on January 26, 1911. 

So far so good. Now let us look at the nature of 
the agreement. It is not, as we saw, merely a one- 
sided United States tariff law. It is also not a treaty. 
This latter fact has two striking advantages, which, 
apparently, were not directly and conspicuously sought, 
but were the indirect result of President Taft’s desire 
for simplicity and clearness. The-first advantage is 
this: while a treaty can only pass the Senate when it 
commands a two-thirds majority of that now highly 
divided body, the present agreement, having the form 
of a law, can be passed if it commands a bare ma- 
jority. Further, since the Dominion Parliament has 
full authority over all money bills, including tariff 
laws, there will be no question of Canada’s possession 
of the treaty-making power, which would, of course, 
bring the British Foreign Office into all the details 
of the bargain, with much resultant delay. 

The agreement is, therefore, in form a law which 
it is sought to have enacted in identical form Con- 
gress and by the Parliament of the Dominion. Briefly, 
its effect, in President Taft’s own words, ia as follows: 
“The value of the total imports from Canada into the 
United States for the fiscal year 1910 was $97,892,684. 
Of this amount $45,788,746 was already free, leaving 
$52,103,938 dutiable. Of the $52,103,938 dutiable, by 
this agreement the duties are either removed or re- 
duced on $43,105,215, or eighty-three per cent. of the 
total dutiable articles, the value of the articles re- 
maining dutiable at full rates being only $8,998,723, or 
seventeen per cent. If the agreement is confirmed by 
Congress there will remain only $16,520,000 out of 


$98,000,000 imports into the United States from — 


Canada on which duties are collected.” 

Let us state this in another way. If Congress passes 
this bill, we shall gain the following benefits in our 
purchases from Canada, and it is noteworthy how 
many of them bear upon the cost of a we shall 
be able to buy from Sonoda, free of duty, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, fresh and dried fish, dairy produce, 
eggs, live animals; likewise clover and grass seed, 
flax seed, hay, oats, cotton-seed oil; likewise rough 
lumber, cream separators, barbed-wire fencing, galvan- 
wed wire; likewise the following materials used in 
manufactures: mica, feldspar, fluorspar, asbestos, and 
gypsum. So much for the free list. We shall further 
be able to buy from Canada, under reduced import 
duties, meats, lard,.canned fruits, flour, cereal foods; 
likewise planed lumber, shingles, eer imple- 
ments, vitrified paving-blocks, building-stone, and a 
host of other things, to enumerate which would make 
this page unreadable. 

On the other hand, in our sales to Canada, we 
benefit in the following articles: agricultural 
machinery, farmi wagons, motor vehicles, watches and 
clocks, oranges and other Southern fruits, canned 
— and vegetables, pickles, sauces, and confec- 
ionery. | 

That, I think, makes sufficiently clear the fiscal side 
of this very important question, and Mr. Taft’s own 
views concerning it. Its moral and political sides are 
eloquently set forth in the words with which Presi- 
dent Taft recommended it to Congress, after the com- 
missioners for the two countries had come to a cordial 
agreement: “Since becoming a nation,” said Mr. Taft, 
‘Canada has been our good neighbor, immediately 
fontiguous across a wide continent without artificial 
or natural barrier except navigable waters used in 
common. She has cost us nothing in the way of 
preparations for defence against her possible assault, 
and she never will. She has sought to agree with us 
quickly when differences have disturbed our relations. 
She shares with us common traditions and aspirations. 
I fecl I have correctly interpreted the wish of the 
American people by expressing. in the arrangement 
how submitted to Congress for its approval, their 
desire for a more intimate and cordial relationship 
With Canada. I, therefore, earnestly hope that the 
Measure will be promptly enacted into law.” 

Very closely akin in principle, and equally represent- 
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ing the statesmanship of President Taft, is the treaty 
with Japan, which, as I write, is dividing the atten- 
tion of the Senate with Canadian reciprocity. Into 
this question certain elements have been iniected, 
which cannot be described as fortunate, chiefly, it 
would seem, through a failure to understand. It is 
my personal opinion, for which, of course, no one else 
is responsible, that Japan is one of the great forces 
of the human race, a spiritual force destined to bring 
great good to the whole of Asia, and therefore to the 
world. That we should work in harmony and mutual 
good-will and understanding with this force, great 
already, and potentially nguch greater, is whglly to be 
desired. That, whether through stupidity ‘or ill-will 
or sheer vain conceit, discord and antagonism should 
take the place of harmonious good understanding, is 
in the highest degree undesirable, and could not fail 
to work grave injury to both countries. The matter 
is a serious one, and in every way worthy of most 
serious consideration. 

So far as I understand the position of the President's 
administration, as worked out in detail by Secretary 
Knox and the Department of State, it is as follows: 

The new treaty with Japan and the accompanying 
documents positively assure the continuance of the 
arrangement which has for the past three years dis- 
posed of any immigration questions between the two 


tions within the United States, to refuse admission 
to the laborers from such country unless they bore 
passports directly from the country of their origin 
good for the United States. The Japanese government, 
recognizing the economic exigencies ‘of the labor 
problem in the United States and equally desirous to 
control the course of the emigration of its subjects 
along the lines of its own policies, has these three 
years acted so effectively that the tide of Japanese 
labor immigration into this country has to all intents 
and purposes ceased altogether. e 
Let me illustrate this by a few figures. The report 
of the Commissioner-General of Immigration for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1909, shows that as a 
result of the arrangement referred to above, whereas 
9,544 Japanese were admitted to the United States 
(exeluding Hawaii) during the vear ending June 30, 
1908, the corresponding figures for the year ending 
June 30, 1909, were only 2,432, or a_ reduction of 
seventy-five per cent. During the same time the re 
diuction of Japanese immigration to Hawaii was eighty- 
three per cent. The above figures include all Japanese 
coming to the United States and Hawaii, whether they 
are laborers or not. Of laborers only 713, practically 
all of whom had previously acquired a domicile in 
this country or were parents, wives, or children of 
laborers already in the United States, were admitted 
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The chief figure in the fight for reciprocity with Canada—President Taft, from a recent photograph 


governments with such signal success and such general 
satisfaction to every one, both in Japan and in the 
United States. Even while the treaty was pending 
in the Senate, telegrams, reaching Washington from 
places on the Pacific coast where the fear of Japanese 
labor is most intense, and the introduction of any 
labor’ at a less wage than that prevailing there is 
most violently opposed, expressed great dissatisfaction 
because of a fear that this very arrangement was not 
continued. If there could be a more specific approval 
or @ more positive avowal that the one thing desired 
by the Pacific coast was the continuance of what is 
there called “a gentlemen’s agreement” it would 
be difficult to find. 

The regulation of immigration is a recognized in- 
herent right of sovereignty, as witness the various 
immigration laws of the United States now in force. 
The treaty of 1894 with Japan contained an express 
stipulation of the reservation of a right to legislate 
to exclude labor immigration. The right thus ex- 
pressly reserved, and it is generally believed unneces- 
sarily stipulated, had never been exercised, so that 
the expression of the reservation of a potential right 
which had never been used, and which had had nothing 
to do with the effective regulation of immigration for 
the last three years, was relinquished in the new 
treaty with Japan, this irritating shadow was re- 
moved, and an entirely satisfactory arrangement that 
had stood the test of time and experience and had 
satisfied even those most intimately affected has been 

ated. One reason why this arrangement is 
so much. better than any exclusion law is that it 
represents the policy of both governments. 

t will be remembered that in 1907 Congress passed 
a law authorizing the President, when in his judgment 
the immigration of laborers from any other count 
was calculated to disturb economic and labor condi- 


to the United Staffs during 1909, while 1,963 de- 
parted, as against 4,04] entering and 2,063 leaving 
in the preceding year. ‘The figures for Hawaii for 
1909 were 1,213 arriving and 1,586 departing, as 
against 5,700 and 3,528, respectively, for the preceding 
year. 

Sjmilar statistics for the year ending June 30, 1910, 
show only 705 laborers admitted togthe United States 
during 1910, all of whom were refurning laborers or 
parents, wives, or children of domiciled laborers, while 
2,207 departed; in Hawaii 1,292 were admitted and 
1,545 departed, resulting in a marked. net decrease in 
the number of Japanese laborers actually in the 
United States. The Commissioner-General sums the 
matter up by saying that “the experiment has, with 
the co-operation of the Japanese government, quite 
satisfactorily accomplished the exclusion of Japanese 
laborers as defined in the regulations putting the ar- 
rangement into effect.” During this same period, 
1910, a total of over a million alien immigrants ar- 
rived in the United States, about half of whom were 
skilled or unskilled laborers. If we compare with this 
the seven hundred laborers coming from Japan, the 
comparison is sufficiently eloquent. 

As to the tariff arrangements between the United 
States and Japan, it must suffice to say that they are 
eminently fair to both countries, and make for mutual 
amity and good-will. The basis, as it should be, is 
reciprocal advantage. We are, indeed, putting Japan 
under an obligation by making the treaty at this time. 

We have, therefore, these two very important meas 
ures, practical in detail, and based on true and worthy 


_ principles. At the moment of writing this they are 


in the hands of the Senate of the United States, to 
make or to mar. The part of the President is already 
done, and it has been done with admirable insight 
and force, 
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The Eye the Motor-car 


BEW motoring experiences are more 
unpleasant than driving a_ ear 
equipped with defective head-lights 
along a strange road on a dark 
night. illumination 
) Seems to definesrather than to pene- 
trate the surrounding blackness, and 
there is never absent from the motor- 
ist’s mind the feeling that some un- 
known obstacle may lie hidden in the obscurity ahead 
of him. While the actual danger jn such a case may 
not be very great, it is real, and, seeing that-.a motor- 
car is too valuable a piece of property to be exposed 
to unnecessary ri&ks, the motorist, if he is well ad- 
vised, will not begrudge a little attention devoted to 
his lamps to insure that optically and in other respects 
they are all that they should be. 

Because it has no complicated parts and calls for 
little care or manipulation, the common tendency is 
to take the lamp for granted and to regard the light- 
ing problem as a generation problem exclusively. This 
is doubly a mistake. In the first place, whether elec- 
tricity or gas be the preferred illuminant, the most 
efficient generating equipment will fail of its purpose 
if the construction of the lamp which it feeds be 
faulty. In the second place, badly designed lamps are 
commoner than is generally supposed, and many a car- 
owner is under the impression that his lamps are not 
large enough when the real trouble is that they are 
inefficient. 

The three principal points which must be considered 
in connection with lamp efficiency are: (1) The bril- 
liancy or illuminating power of the flame or filament; 
(2) the consumption of gas or electricity; (3) the 
suitability of the optical devices employed to throw 
the light where it can do most good. We shall con- 
sider. these in the order named and then pass on to 
one or two other points which. are worth looking to, 
although their importance is by comparison secondary. 

All physical quantities are for the purposes of com- 
parison estimated by means of a unit quantity of their 
own kind. Thus an area is measured in terms of 
some standard area such as a square foot, and in 
the same way the intensity of a source of illumination 
is measured by the intensity of the light from a stand- 
ard candle made of either sperm or paraffine and 
weighing one-sixth of a pound. 
trinsie brilliancy of the sun is equal to 500,000 candles 
per square inch, that, of an meandescent carbon fila- 
ment to between 150 and 200 candles, and that of ‘an 
acetylene flame to between 75 and 100 candles per 
square inch of surface in each case also. 

The candle-power of the unreflected flame or fila- 
ment of a head-light should not be less than fifteen 
nor greater than twenty. With acetylene as the il- 
luminant this will call for the delivery at most of .7 
cubie feet of gas per lamp per hour. Where a gas- 
tank .is used a charge of one hundred cubic feet. shoul 
thus be sufficient to maintain two head-lights in oper- 
ation for about seventy hours. .The corresponding con- 
sumption of carbide, where the acetylene is generated 
on the ear, would be about twenty-five pounds for the 
same period and service. If in either case the actual 
figures are in excess of these, the light is unneces- 
sarily brilliant, or the burner is ditty or defective, or 
the gas is being delivered at too great a pressure. If 
the lighting equipment is electrical and tungsten or 
tantalum bulbs are employed, the consumption of elec- 
trical energy should not exceed twenty-five watts per 
lamp. The older the filament, the greater the cost, 
electrically, per candle power per hour. 

Since a flame projects its rays impartially in all 
directions, the amount of illumination produced in a 
given direction diminishes rapidly with the Wistance. 
If we imagine a source of light to be placed at the 
centre of a sphere of one foot radius, the surface of 
that aphere will intercept all the rays and each point 
on it. will receive a definite amount of <llumination. 
Now suppose the radius of the sphere to be doubled, 
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Its surface will be increased fourfold and, therefore, 
each point on it will only receive a quarter of the light 
it did before. If the radius be trebled the illumina- 
tion at a point on the sphere will be @ ninth, and so 
on, the amount of light intercepted by a given area 
diminishing as the square of its distance from the 
centre of illumination. The degree of illumination 
produced by a standard candle at a distance of: one 


‘ foot is known as a candle foot. 


The purpose of the lenses and reflectors with which 
a lamp is fitted is to deflect the divergent rays from 
the flame or filament and concentrate them in a parallel 
beam. If the source of illumination were a mathe- 
matical point, it would be possible to direct every 
ray parallel to every other ray. In practice, however, 
inasmuch as a flame or filament is not dimensionless, 
a reflector which would be accurate for one point of 
it is inaccurate for another. In choosing ‘a lamp, it 
is, therefore, well to avoid one in which the area of 
the refléctor is small, for, given the size of the flame, 
the larger the surface at which its rays are reflected 


- Care should be taken that there is no back reflection 


the less, relatively, will be the distortion of the beam 
due to the fact that the centre of illumination is not 
a point. Anvther objection to the use of a small 
mirrgr is that the reflected rays, when their directions 
are irregular, intersect each other, the result being that 
the brightness of the projected beam varies abruptly 
from point to point. ; 

The range of a lamp is the distance at which the 
beam thrown by it may be considered to be practically 
effective. As a measure of it, it is convenient to take 
the distance along the centre of the beam at which 
the intensity of the illumination is just equal to one- 
tenth of a candle foot. In some comparative lamp 
trials recently made in England there was an astonish- 
ingly wide divergence with different lampé@ in this par- 
ticular, results coming out all the way from thirty to 
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two hundred feet. A number of lamps of under ‘wenty 
candle-power in which the range lay betwee) vighty 
and one hundred feet were marked as very gow). ~ * 

Other things equal, a moderate weight 4), sim- 
plicity of construction are desiderata in a lam), he 
cessibility of the various parts for cleaning i. leo a 
point to be considered. Loosely fitting conn «tions 
which are likely to cause annoyance by rattling sjoulq 
be avoided. Care, stoo, should be taken that ‘there is 
no back reflection and that no stray beams make their 
way out at the back, top, or sides. 

Recent ordinances compelling motorists to cit the 
horizontal beam from their head-lights within city 
limits, either by means of a special shutter or mechan. 
ism fitted to the lamp for this purpose or by cxtin. 
guishing the light altogether, have emphasized |). fact 
that in designing and operating a head-lamp there are 
other users of the highways than car-owners io be 
considered. The trouble, of course, is that the !uman 
eye is temporarily blinded by the rays of a retlected 
beam. For the protection of pedestrians on the coun- 
try roads it is, therefore, highly desirable to maintain 
in front of every car a safety zone within which no 
reflected rays reach a level of four feet six, the height 
of the average human eye above the ground. It is 
noteworthy that the dazzle produced by a head-light 
bears no very definite relation to its candle-power. 
The toy bull’s-eye lantern of a boy, with its insig- 
nificant oil wick, is almost as blinding as the beam 
from the most powerful search-light. 

With a view to minimizing the dazzling effect. the 
best position for the head-lamp appears to be at about 
two feet above the ground. Next to that seven feet 
has been found to be the best height. It has been 
proved that if an object which would be clearly visible 
by star-light on a clear night were placed at a point 
six feet behind and six feet to the side of any average 
lamp, it would be plainly discernible by a person stand- 
ing in the centre of the path of the beam at a dis- 
tance of twenty-five feet. This interval may, there- 
fore, be taken to represent the extent of the minimum 
danger zone attainable with lamps unprovided with 
special non-dazzling devices, such as Venetian blinds 
or circular blackened slats fitted to the lenses. _ Inci- 
dentally, the objection to these last is that they great- 
ly reduce both the range and width of the beam. Tilt- 
ing the lamp as a remedy has the same drawback. 

There is one condition which the motorist is likely 
to encounter, and especially at this time of the vear, 
where a. powerful efficient head-light is a positive dis- 
advantage. This is foggy weather. In such a case 
the minute particles of suspended water intercept the 
projected rays and absorb them, the effect being as 
though an impenetrable luminous wall enclosed the 
car, shutting out everything distant more than a few 
feet. A number of minor remedies have been tried 
with a view to mitigating the evil, and though, strict- 
ly speaking, not a matter of lamp design, one or two 
of them are given for what they are worth. 

It has long been known in light-house practice that 
of the various differently colored rays of which white 
light is composed the valiew are the most penetrating. 
iavetece, if a car is fitted with an acetylene generating 
equipment, it is a good plan when the weather is foggy 
to put a little common salt in the water-tank. The 
gas as it forms then picks up a minute quantity of this 
substance, with the result that the flame takes on a 
strong vellow coloration. 

It is a peculiarity of fog that it absorbs diffused 
light—that is, light which has been passed through 
some opaque, translucent medium—much less readily 
than direct light. The practice, therefore, is not un- 
common of painting the lamp door when the weather 
is thick. The preparation sold for frosting electric 
bulbs: will ‘also answer the purpose. Even a_ pocket- 
handkerchief is better than nothing and may be tied 
over the lens as a temporary expedient. 

It is a help to vision in foggy weather if something 
is interposed between the lamps and the eyes. An eye- 
shade of which the upper edge just reaches up to be- 
low the line of horizontal sight may be used, or the 
same purpose may be attained by covering the wind- 
shield with a cloth. The idea, of course, in either case 
is to protect the eyes from the glare of the fog im 
mediately in front of the lamps. 

Any one who feels so disposed can with very little 
trouble and without the use of special apparatus make 
an approximate comparison of the powers of two flames 
or filaments or of a flame and a filament. Al! that 
is necessary in the way of appliances is a sheet of 
ordinary note-paper on which has been dropped a spot 
of candle grease. If the paper be held up to the light, 
it will be noticed that the grease spot appears trans- 
parent and the rest of the paper dark. If, on the con- 
trary, the paper be observed from the side from which 
the light falls, this effect is reversed. The spot now 
appears dark and the surrounding surface light. lur- 
thermore, when the‘illumination on both sides of the 
paper is the same, the spot becomes invisible. 

It is thus clear that if such a paper be used as & 
screen between two sources of light it will show which 
of them is the stronger, for the side on which the 
grease spot appears dark is receiving the more illumi- 
nation. It can also be made to show the point at which 
the illumination from the two sources is equal, for the 
spot will then vanish. The two flames which it !5 
proposed to compare should be@gigced at a convenient 
distance apart—say, ten fee the screen inter 
posed in the direct line between them. Then, if ‘he 
screen be moved along this line until the spot 1s. 'n- 
visible, the distance from it to either of the lig'its 
multiplied by itself is the relative index of the light 
in question. Thus, if the screen were distant two tect 
from one light and eight feet from the other, the 
relative brilliancy of the two would be as 4 is to 04 
or } to 16, 
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PE are not of those who hold that 
Mr. Roosevelt is either a self-seek- 
ing scoundrel, or a sword of right- 
eousness, rightly scabbarded in the 
> office of a semi-religious newspaper. 
If we believed the former, we should 
refrain from criticism on the score 
of prejudice; if the latter, we should 
deem it a form of blasphemy to deal 
with his activities at all. There is a middle ground, 
Letween execration and canonization; and both those 
who would destroy Mr. Roosevelt and those who are 
forever seeing him with a halo, and telling us about it, 
may well seek it. 

It is evident that nothing Mr. Roosevelt has written, 
nothing he has spoken, nothing that he has achieved 
in the political, economic or social life of our day, has 
of itself won for him the world-wide notoriety he 
enjoys. 

Three men, for very different reasons, have at- 
tracted the attention of the world to America at dif- 
ferent times: George Washington, P. T. Barnum, and 
John L. Sullivan. Only a tiny minority of the 
people in Europe and the East knows even the names 
of our heroes. Even Lincoln, easily the greatest of 
our breed, is, comparatively, little known. Washington, 
let us be thankful, is the best-known American in the 
world to-day. There was a time when the successful 
pugilist was talked about from the Thames to the 
(‘anges, from Cairo to Moscow, and for the reason that 
he emphasized in his person a prowess that is intelli- 
gible to all the human race. Barnum owed his ecu- 
menical renown to a similar interest in powerful ani- 
mals, but also because he employed, on a mammoth 
stale, the whole gamut of advertising agencies. 

Since his day no man has been so successful in put- 
ting and keeping himself before the publie as Mr. 
Roosevelt. This. in and of itself, is a feat of no mean 
older, and if one has wares of permanent value to dis- 
pose of, it becomes a valuable asset both to the pur- 
veyor and to those whom he seeks to serve. It has 
also an intrinsic value that is often lost sight of. 
leople feel a natural curiosity to see and to hear what 
has been kept so protractedly and petsistently before 
their eyes. The proprietors of those excellencies, 
* Pear’s Soap” and “ Sapolio,” for example, have long 
recognized this. Thousands of people with only the 
smallest interest in Mr. Roosevelt will go some dis- 
tance out of their way to see him and to hear him. 
It is a blunder to suppose, however, in the case of the 
multitude, that this implies anything more than a 
Sapolionic or Oxonic interest. The prognathic jaw and 
scowling eyes, mere physical defects until they grow in 
and become a state of mind, have been so advertised 
throughout the world that men go to stare, just as 
Barnum’s Fat Woman, or Skeleton Man, or Jumbo, at- 
tracted statesmen and gabies alike. 

The enemies of Mr. Roosevelt are angered at this; 
many because they dislike anything that gives him 
pleasure, and not a few because they consider that he 
thus enjoys a pre-eminence he does not deserve. But 
with these aspects of the case we do not propose to 
deal. We are disturbed to think that Mr. Rogsevelt 
himself mistakes this Sapolionic curiosity for 4% real 
interest in his personality and as a sign of growing 
-adherence to himself and his doctrines. To lose this 
popularity, to a man who thus misinterprets it, means 
to lose something of himself. Even Barnum’s Show, 
rood as it was, was as nothing compared to the curios- 
ity it excited. Mr. Roosevelt’s Show is even less likely 
to retain its popularity, unless new and even stranger 
features are introduced. This was easier for Barnum 
than it is for Mr. Roosevelt, because the former had 
agents with pocketfuls of money, all over the world, 
seeking for human and animal curiosities, the more 
grotesque the better. Mr. Roosevelt must produce 
them, so to speak, like the prestidigitator, out of his 
own hat. Furthermore, this was legitimate, and added 
to the gayety of nations in the case of Barnum, but it 
is meretricious, and fraught with actual danger to his 
countrymen, in the case of Mr. Roosevelt. 

There is no harm in making speeches nor in publish- 
ing them; but is it necessary, in order to avoid any 
chance of loss of applause, that a Boswell @hould be 
procured to accompany the returning traveller, in 
order ee the speeches in question may be punctuated 
and annotated by an adoring hand when they appear 
in print? 

-We presume Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott is a relative of 
the editor of the Outlook, and .of this latter we wish 
tv say that for twenty-odd years we have considered 
lim to be of that small band of American citizens who 
are most useful, most desirable, and most valuable as 
steadying factors in our political and social life. The 
pulpit of Plymouth-Church was a powerful weapon 
for the right fifty years ago, and the thunder of its 
unequalled eloquence, here as in England, was worth 
more than battalions to us. If Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
been less conspicuous in his service he has been hardly 
less valuable, and we believe no more courageous 
champion of what he believes to be right serves this 
country to-day. Let it not be thonght that we have the 
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A COMMENT ON THE EX-PRESIDENT’S NEW VOLUME, “AFRICAN AND EURO- 
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semblance of a sneer for him. We believe he is fallible, 
however, and that his very simplicity of character 
makes him an easy prey to the boisterous: professions 
of his associate. 

As for Lawrence—or, as this Boswell is probably 
ealled by his present Johnson, “ Larry,”’—clearly, 
he is dazzled. It is mere buncombe in a man 
past fifty and on his way to sixty to call us all 
“boys,” to be forever having a “corking” or a 
“ bully ” time, and to thrill Lawrence with delight by 
calling him “ Larry.” But when one is transported 
suddenly from Brooklyn drawing-rooms, and Wednes- 
day-night prayer-meetings, and from the shackles of 
orthodox journalism, to become the companion of a 
man who says “Damn” out loud oceasionally, and 
who tosses off his glass of champagne with easy 
nonchalance; and when this companionship brings 
one into contact with the great ones of the 
earth, the editor of this volume must not be blamed 
for the savor of aycophancy_ that we find there. 
They tell us that Boswell wa# an irate and bibulous 
little cockerel when by himself. It was only when the 
bullying doctor was by that he became gelatinous. If 
lawrence has become something of a bashaw, when he 
defends his orator, it mugt be accounted to him as 
a not unnatural weaknees.~ Other Boswells have 
shared it. 

“If there is a failure in these pages to give an 
intelligent or an adequate impression of the oratorical 
features of Mr. Roosevelt’s African and European 
journey it is not because there was any lack of oppor- 
tunity to observe or learn the facts.” The italies are 


curs... Unless Lawrence lacks all senée of the ridiculous 


this is a real bomb of a joke. Does Lawrence believe 


It cannot have been difficult for Lawrence to get a clue 
to what particular facts he was “ to observe and learn.” 

“ Hunters and explorers, archeologists and ethnolo- 
gists, soldiers and sailors, scientists and university 
doctors, statesmen and politicians, monarchs and diplo- 
mats, essayists and historians, athletes and horsemen, 
orators and occasional speakers, met him on equal 
terms,” continues our modern Boswell. How did Law- 
rence expect they would meet him? Did he suppose 
that Lord Rosebery, wrapping his ermine robe about 
him and with his coronet shaking on Iris head, would 
say: “ What do vou know ol the breeding of race-horses ? 
Have you read my Napoleon, my Chatham? Do you 
recognize that [ am a master of style?” Was “ Danny ” 
Maher to appear slapping his legs with a riding-whip, 
saying: “ Well, how many winners have vou ridden?” 
Were Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to shout at 
him: “What do you know of fighting in the bush? 
What do you know of the transport and commissartat 
for great bodies of men?” Was the old sea-dog, Lord 
Charles Beresford, to say: “* Did you ever hear of me, 
and * Well done, Condor’?” Was Aldis Wright to ap- 
pear with his edition of Shakespeare? Was Mr. Hal- 
dane to examine him on his knowledge of Hegel's 
philosophy, or on the reorganization of an army’ Did 
he expect Lord Curzon, Lord: Cromer, and Lord Milner 
to crowd about him, eager to tell of years of toil, in 
India, in Egypt, in South Africa? Was Lord Ronald- 
shay expected to deseribe his walking tour alone 
across China? Did he expect the King, who has shot 
all over the world, and who is better with a rook rifle 
than Mr. Roosevelt with a shotgun—did he expect him 
to preach to him about shooting’ That is not the way 
with gentlemen. And if they had so appeared what 


“ Scientists and university men, essayists and historians, met him on equal terms” 


that Barnum was in the habit of tearing down his 
own posters? Does he believe that actors dislike ap- 
plause? Need he tefl us that cats like to be stroked 
or that bees like honey? Has he lived where politicians 
abhor office, and where newspapers strive to decrease 
their circulation? Hat he seen the law of gravitation 
repealed, that he should tell us that Mr. Roosevelt 
gave him no “ lack of ‘opportunity to observe or learn 
the-facts?” What does he imagine he was there for? 
He may, it is true, liave been an emissary from the 
office which now pays Mr. Roosevelt a salary, sent to 
make sure that the associate editor directed some of his 
effulgence where it would help the circulation; but 
only cherubic innocence could lead him to believe, 
much less to tell the American public solemnly, that 
there was*no “lack of opportunity to observe or learn 


_ the facts!” Has he failed to notice that those who 


do not observe and learn the facts are promptly 
branded “Liar”? It is quite possible that had 
Jawrence failed to “observe and learn the facts,” he 
might never have returned unbranded. 

The “ Foreword” to the volume ix written by Mr. 
Roosevelt. It consists of some five hundred words, and 
one word out of every sixteen is either “I” or “ my.” 
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a pigmy their guest would have looked! Of course 
they received an ex-President of the United States 
on equal terms; but the essayist. the orator, the 
horseman,~the hunter, the scholar, the explorer, the 
soldier, the sailor, were not received in the person of 
Mr. Roosevelt on equal terms, nor could he be, by this 
or any other company of men distinguished along those 
lines; and our modern Boswell deceives his readers 
when he says so by implication. 

Of the speeches in London and in Paris, our Boswell 
writes: “It is no exaggeration to say that his speech 
became the talk of England—in clubs, in private 
homes; [what is, by the way, a “ private home” ’| 
and in the newspapers.” 

“It was a thing almost without precedent that this 
blasé city [Paris] kept up its interest in him. without 
abatement for eight days.” But there was a still 
more sustained interest in Dr. Crippen in the “ private 
homes” of England. Even the elderly widow of a 
Boston Copper King marries the penniless Duc de 
Choiseul-Praslin. mixes in a rowdy lawsuit, and be- 
comes the talk of Paris for more than eight days. 
Here, again, we come across that obsession about 
advertising. Not for a moment do we compare Mr. 
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Roosevelt with Dr. Crippen, or the elderly Duchess ; 
wé only compare the noises they made. It is not thus 
that men may be judged, not by the length of the 
reverberation when they shout alternately in the 
world’s whispering-gallery. 

When one has a bruised finger, that particular finger 
seems to fall foul of whatever we touch. Our Bos- 
well writes: “ Nobody spoke or apparently thought 
of the word cant in connection with them” (the 
speeches). And again: “It was interesting to have 
a French engineer... . hotly denounce those who af- 
tected to regard Mr. -Roosevelt’s restatement of ob- 
vious but too often forgotten truth as platitudinous.” 
The French engineer goes on to say: “ The greatest 
cathedrals are built of single blocks of stone and a 
single block of stone is a platitude.” Now Mr. Roose- 
velt may think we-are not his friend, that we are 
jeering at him, poking fun at him. We-are not. We 
believe he can be a useful citizen, ag?we shall say 
later. It is in a friendly spirit, therefore, that we 
ask him to discharge Lawrence. When Lawrence 


~ quotes the French engineer he does not see that if 


the .quotation means anything Mr. Roosevelt is a 
“ block of stone.” But Mr.: Roosevelt pretends to be 
an architect! He spurns. he of the “ fighting edge,” 
he spurns the role cf a “block of stone.” The pig- 
ments on the Velasquez palette were platitudes, but 
not his portraits. The stones of Cologne Cathedral 
aml Westminster Abbey and the Taj Mahal are plati- 
tudes, but the buildings are not. The words and 


phrases, the materials of the work of Demosthenes . 


and Chatham, of Sophocles and Shakespeare, were 
platitudes, but no one calls them _platitudinous. 
Lawrence is painfully lacking in humor and in logic. 
Ile has become immersed in the stagnant pool of a 
single mind. He is a dangerous Boswell. He walks 
behind, carrying the trailing robes of his hero, and 
everybody titters. Mr. Roosevelt would do better to 
travel alone. All great travellers from Gulliver to 
(ook have done so, Lawrence has done just the’ wrong 
thing as a train-bearer: he has switched the robes in 
just such a way as to expose the rhetorical bow-legged- 
ness of his great man.’ Platitudes and cant are indeed 
his foibles. 

Many -people think that cant refers only to an un- 
due use of religious and étliieal plirases. Not at all. 
Cant refers to the singing of accomplishments one 
does not possess. to earn applause; or to the singing 
of woes that So not exist, as does a whining beggar 
seeking alms. .We do not believe for a moment that 
it is contrary to his wishes. or without his connivance, 
that Mr. RooseVelt has managed to appear as a hunter, 
a shot, a horsémdn., an athiecte, a soldier, a tennis- 
player, a spar¥er, an explorer, and so on. This is the 
essence of eant, for we all know that he is a bad 
shot. an awkward horseman, a three months’ soldier, 
a third-rate tennis-plaver, and no explorer at all. 
We are lovers of all forms‘of sport and games our- 
selves and believe in them thoroughly as conducive 
to health and manliness, but we cannot conceive cant in 
«a worse form than an awkward horseman being photo- 
graphed jumping a gate or a bad shot photographed 
standing beside a dead lion. It reminds us of that 
ewtul little boy—what a prig he must be if he has 
grown up—who used to aay as he went off to, bed, 
“Wouldn't you like to come up and hear me say my 
prayers?” Mr. Roosevelt, with every help that he can 
cajole, from reporter and camera and from his own 
writings and speechgs, is forever asking us to come 
up-starrs to hear him sav his prayers. 

As we have said above, Lawrence was dazzled, so 
dazzled indeed that he was not only blinded, but deaf 
as well, for it is common knowledge that not a few 
of Mr. Roosevelt's distinguished hosts thought him 
canting, platitudinous, and bumptious. When he 
talked “ get on or get out” about Egypt they asked 
how it was that for six years as President of the 
Lnited States he had suffered his negro fellow citizens 
in the South to be deprived of their right of suf- 
trage. They had heard of him as a gallant fighter 
lor the new spelling, but when had he attacked the 
outrageous robberies of the Pension List’ They had 


heard of him as the prolix champion of the prolific, 
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but when, had he attacked the tariff or the annual 
log-rolling robbery of the River and Harbor bill? 
He, the strenuous one, seemed to them unerring in his 
choice of “a soft job.” There are no votes behind the 
new spelling; there are no dangers lurking in the 
cradleless home; and even the undesirable millionaire 
citizens are few in number. The votes of all the old- 
fashioned spellers, of all the sterile, of all. the million- 
aires, could not carry a single city ward against him. 

When a gentleman is invited to visit other gentle- 
men, it is not considered etiquette to comment to one’s 
host on the lack of cleanliness of the door-knob, to 
point to a picture that is not hanging quite straight, 
or to call attention to dust on the mirror. Mr. Roose- 
velt thought it his duty to do these things; or, at any 
rate, he knew it would cause noisy comment. In the 
“ Foreword ” he writes: “I became greatly interested 
in the work of the government officials and soldiers. 
... L was really touched by the way in which they 
turned to me... with the eagerly expressed hope 
that when I got the chance I would tell the people 
at home what they were doing and would urge that 
they be supported in doing it.” That the British 
officers or civil servant officials made a pathetic appeal 
to Mr. Roosevelt to defend them at home is almost 
beyond belief to one who has seen much of them, and 
they will not be grateful to the man who now pub- 
licly imputes such weakness to them. We believe that 
the British army officer who would appeal eagerly to 
Mr. Roosevelt to make a public appeal for him at 
home would be as hard to find as an auk’s egg. The 
excuse given for lecturing one’s hosts is as bad as 
the manners displayed in doing it. No wonder that 
with a hero of such constant changes of face and 
attitude, whose excuses are one day accusations and 
whose accusations are the next day excuses, Lawrence 
was dazzled. 

Of the lecture at the Sorbonne he writes: “ Around 
the hall were statues of the great masters of French 
intellectual life— Pascal, Descartes, Lavoisier, and 
others. ... The simple but perfect arrangement of 
the French and American flags back of the speaker 
suggested its international character.” What wealth 
of descriptive powers he has! Who does not regret 
not having seen that “simple but perfect arrange- 
ment of flags,” which, strange to say, suggested the 
international character of the occasion, and “ the 
statues of Pascal and Descartes and Lavoisier, and 
others,” -no doubt brought there, as were the flags, 
to do honor to the speaker! 

Of the address at Berlin he writes: “And the fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt was able to do it [deliver the 
address, in spite of a sore throat] himself effectively, 
under the circumstances, indicates that he has some 
of the physical as well as the intellectual attributes of 
the practised orator.” This is probably the first time 
in the annals of public speaking that to speak with 
a sore throat has been set down as the attribute of 
a great orator. We recall a public speaker who, 
mistaking ammonia for his mouth-wash, burned the 
whole inside of his mouth raw and spoke for an hour 
afterward, but no one heard of it. We remember 
Disraeli and his finger crushed in the carriage door 
as he got out at the House of Commons to make an 
important speech, but not even his wife in the carriage 
knew what had happened. But Lawrence would wipe 
his hero’s nose with an “extra edition,” and shave 
him with luminous lather, and pare his nails in a 
publie square with a brass-band playing if he could. 
Yes, we repeat, Lawrence should be discharged. 

He must have read, since he edits it, the Romanes 
Lecture. It is a far-fetched discussion of a fancied 
resemblance between the decay and growth of nations 
and the decay and growth of animals. But now that 
Mr. Roosevelt is in cap and gown he adopts the cant 
of the scholar. The lecture is entitled “ Biological 
Analogies in History.” Our old friends “ fighting 
edge,” “soft luxury,” “average woman ceasing to be- 
come a mother.” “ graceful self-indulgence,” “ atrophy 
of the virile qualities.” “to be opulent and unarmed,” 
“rich peace-loving societies,” “ short-sighted material- 
ism,” “moral obligation,” “ self-mastery,” “ coward,” 
“ sluggard,” “wrapped in luxury or love of ease,” 


“virile foree,” “ weakness of character ”—yes, al[ oy), 
old friends—and what they have to do with }ij,. 
logical Analogies no man knows—are there; and w)),: 
very old friends they are getting to be and wh,: 
rugged constitutions they must have to withstand 1), 
strain of such constant use! 

Every schoolboy~knows that “ Anglo-Saxon” 
“Celt” are, ethnologically speaking, inaccurate. jus 
as every schoolboy knows that the word “ sorry” }, 
nothing to do with sorrow and ought to be “spell: 
with one “r”; but who but a priggish schoolmast.. 
would note such things in what bur Boswell calls 4) 
“academic and scholastic” address before a unive: 
sity audience? 

It is a lean and commonplace essay, this Roman:- 
Lecture, and wearisomely futile in endea ring 
prove analogies that are of no value if t eXist. 
Our Boswell savs of this: “ He delivered an addre.- 
tne serious scholarship of which [this English is » 
fair sample of our Boswell’s own powers] held tly 
attention of those who heard it and arrested the ai 
tention of many thousands of others who received tlie — 
printed page.” Pray from what source did our Kos. 
well learn of the arrested attention “of many thou- 
sands of others”? Alas! that is pure fiction; we note 
it as addingyeven hypothetical sycophancy to the other 
forms of his Lues Boswelliana., 

But we have said we believed Mr. Roosevelt migitt 
be a useful citizen. He can use his Sapolionic 
notoriety by calling attention to abuses that exist 
in our body politic as in every other. But he must 
give up Lawrence and all others like him. He must 
attack stout abuses, not merely those that are anemic. 
He must stop shouting about things that the public 
discovers are not in his show after they have paid the ‘ 
entrance fee. He must give up Kermitizing himself 
as an Admirable Crichton. We offer this advice to 
him, not as gift-bearing Greeks, but as patriots, a< 
lovers of our country, who see in him a force for good 
that is being perverted and that may be lost. He is 
not a constructive statesman; he is not a scholar; hic 
is not a great sportsman; he is not an explorer; but 
he is a peerless advertiser, and we ask merely that 
he focus this power not on himself, but for his coun- 
try’s good. He may not see it, but we see plainly 
that the American public is beginning to feel that the 
cup is always found in little Benjamin’s sack whether 
it belongs there or not. We ask that he give up his 
eant and platitudes, his Boswells and his Kermits, 
that he cease trying to be all things in the West and, 
a few days later, all things in the East. 

He who tries to be Interpreter-General in = our 
modern political Babel must speak many languages; 
and there comes a day when only a juggler can recon- 
cile the many different interpretations put upon them, 
and he ends by speaking a gibberish all his own. 
Those who have pretended to understand admit defeat 
and those who have tried to understand retire. The 
applause lessens, and the Spiritual Confessor to the 


‘mob, even though he offer fresh absolution each ay, 


is execrated and then forgotten. 

When the fagots were being piled around them 
Hugh Latimer said to his fellow martyr: “ Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man: we shall 
this day light such a candle by God’s grace in Eng- 

nd as I trust shall never be put out.” Mr. Roose- 
velt is forever preaching “ play the man,” but many 
of us believe that no one is more cunning than he 
in evading the fire. “My Policies” do not include 
the lighting of the candle of self; but they do include 
carrying the fagots. 

It was a great predecessor, Cleon by name, who said, 

“When virture is harmless be as virtuous as you 
like.” 
We wonder whether Nesttenes has ever heard of 
Machiavelli. We call his attention to a saying of 
his: “It is unnecessary for a prince to have all these 
good qualities which I have enumerated, but it is 
very: necessary to appear to have them.” We beg 
to thank the editor of this volume for the amuse- 
ment he has afforded us and to congratulate him upon 
his unashamed endeavor to make his prince appear to 
have all’the virtues. 


The International Touring Certificate 


travel throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe with a single driving 
fF license and without a change of registra- 
tion tag is a motoring convenience that 


ments of the Old World. Free America was at first 
shut out of the scheme. for, unity being lacking at 
home, it was impossible for Washington to sign an 
agreement whieh would have made a_ single license 
lor foreign visifors available from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific when the native must conform with the regu- 
lations of every. individual State. 

But-although America was not entitled at, first to 
enjoy the advantages which enlightened Europe has 
secured for herself. France has generously extended 
the privilege to our motorists. It has been decided 
by the French government that foreigners ‘entering 
France shall be granted the international touring- 
pass on the same condition as her own citizens. 

The international automobile pass is a booklet of 
whout thirty pages, the possession of which allows the 
holder to travel by automobile in. France, Germany, 
England. . Austria, Hungary. Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Italy, Monaco, and Russia, with one driving 
license and one registration tag. When crossing from 
country to country all police formalities are abolished. 

In France the international driving and car license 
is issued by the prefects of the departments. or by 
the Prefect of Police in Paris. It is necessary to show 
that the ear is a safe vehicle for the highway, and 
iless if is some racing monstrosity there is no diffi- 
culty about this. The first page of the booklet pro- 


lias. recently been made possible by an. 
understanding among the various govern- 
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The front page of an international driv- ~ 
ing and car license, issued in Paris 


12 


vides for the inscription of the owner’s name and ad- 
dress, the nature of his car; its maker’s name, thc 
number of its chassis, its registration number, the 
number of cylinders, the horse-power, the seating ca- 
pacity, color, weight, etc.—in short, a detailed de- 
scription of the car. On the same page particulars 
are given of the driver: his name, place and date of 
birth, and his home residence. Toward the back of 
the book a photograph of the driver is pasted, and 
stamped with the police seal to make a substitution 
impossible. These particulars are repeated through- 
out the book in every language known to Europe. 

When the international driving license has been 
secured, all that the holder is obliged to do is to 
attach to the rear of his car an oval plate bearing a 
black letter painted on a white ground. If the car is 
registered in France the letter is F; if the home 
registration has been made in Germany the letter is 
D; if in London the letters G B must be carried. 

America having declined to sign the agreement, a 
United States registration number would naturally 
not be accepted by the eleven European countries 
having adopted the international driving license. For 
an American tourist, therefore, desirous of visiting 
several countries of the Old World, the most con- 
venient plan on arriving in France is temporarily to 
abandon his home number, apply for a French regis- 
tration number and a French driving license, and at 
the same time for an international certificate. His 
French driving license will be available for all time, 
his French car number for as long as the car exists, 
and the international certificate will be accepted for 
one year from the date of issue. 
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Apostle Democracy 


THE HIGH HONOR GIVEN TO JOSEPHUS DANIELS BY THE CITIZENS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA IN RECOGNITION OF HIS LONG AND DEVOTED SERVICE 


in Raleigh, 
North Carolina; as have, in- 
deed, throughout the South and 
is Wherever else true Democracy and 
loyal service to the commonweal 
are appreciated. This opinion was 
expressed recently when a distin- 
"guished delegation representing the 
\emocracy of the State called on Editor Daniels at 
the office of the News, and Observer, at Raleigh, and 
presented to him a handsome and elaborate silver 
service. On it was this inscription: 

“To Josephus Daniels from Friends and Fellow 
Democrats of North 
Carolina, in Recogni- 


ROPHEY have a opinion of 
the 


the day of party government has ended, that party 
fealty has passed away, that the old-time division 


between ‘parties has been wiped out, and that the only 


true way to serve one’s country is to be an inde- 
pendent voter and the only newspapers that can be 
influential and useful are those that profess no party 
pre en and expound no party principles. It is true 
that party ties in some parts of our country set more 
lightly than in other years, or seem to do so, and it is 
true that more and more the big newspapers proclaim 
themselves independent of party, but it is an open 
question with thoughtful men whether this is a good 
or a bad change. The man to whom religious and 


-political convictions are dominating forces in his life 


into ‘the Democratic societies’ and Andrew Jackson 
defied the Money Trust of his day. 


“ My early ambition of editing a Democratic daily 
at the capital of North Carolina was not born of a 
mere spirit of partisanship and certainly not from 
desire to secure official station. ‘The man who serves 
his party best serves his country best,’ has been my 
creed. If the carrying out of Democratic principles 
is not best for the whole people, then that party ought 
not to win. It is because of my steadfast belief that 
the bed-rock principles of the Democratic party are 
essential to the best government in America that the 
News and Observer is 30 pronounced a Democratic ex- 
ponent. America can 
go forward under gov- 


tion Of His Loyal, 
Courageous, and Emi- 
nent Services, To His 
Party and to His 
State, December 25, 
1910.” 

Ex-Governor Charles 
8. Ayeock, in offering 
the gift, said, in part: 

“T° was chosen to 
make this presentation 
to you beeause of our 
long acquaintance be- 
gun in early childhood 
when I knew you as a 
boy ambitious to bean 
editor, not for glory or 
for fame, but for the 
uplift of North Caro- 
lina. This high pur- 
pose you have achieved, 
and there has been no 
political leader, no 
newspaper editor, who 
has done more than you 
for the uplift of the 
State and = for its 
people, 


“The News and Ob- 
server, With Josephus 
Daniels, has been be- 
hind the great move- 
ments for industrial 
progress, moral uplift, 
enlightenment, and the 
other purposes for the 
advancement of the 
people of North Caro- 
lina. We have not al- 
ways agreed with you, 
but these things are all 
forgotten in the face of 
the strong love you 
have shown for North 
Carolina, this from the 
very beginning of your 
newspaper career. It 
has been yours to do 
work for the people of 
the State, and you have 
always held that the 
man God made is of in- 
finitely more value than 
the dollar that man 
made. 

-“T am directed, on 
behalf of the Democ- 
racy of North Caro- 
lina, to present to you 
this beautiful silver 
service, and better 
still to give to you the 
letters which come 
from the men making 
the gift, in which they 
make plain that you 
are held to be true to 
vour party and to 
your State, and to 
have you know that 
the gift comes with 
the best wishes of the 


ernment administered 
upon Federalistie prin- 
ciples, for there are 
honest and sincere men 
who hold the principles 
of the Republican 
party, but my study 
and observation 
strengthen me daily 
in the belief that most 
of the evils and in- 

equalities and injus- 
tice of government 
would have been pre- 
vented if the old-fash- 
ioned ‘equal rights to 
all and = special priv- 
ileges to none” Detno- 
eratic dectrine had al. 
ways been applied to 
all the problems = as 
they arose. In the 
faith that these doe 
trines fit every conddi- 
tion and are good for 
all time, | have made 
the News and Obserrer 
a stalwart party organ 
—independent of party 
leaders and free to 
criticise them = when 
they do not keep the 
rudder true—not to be 
eritieal, but as an im- 
perative duty to keep 
alive the coals of tire 
on the Democratic 
altar. 

“The approval you 
have given to this 
fixed purpose on my 
part to make _— the 
News and Observer a 
true exponent of the 
doctrines of our party 
is most grateful. 
accept it. not as ap- 
proval of all it has 
done or said or tried 
to do, but as commen- 
dation of its sincere 
desire to uphold the 
truth and to preach it 
fearlessly day in and 
day out. Your kind- 
ness puts upon me a 
larger sense of respon 
sibility to be quick to 
diseern what is right, 

sure standing for 
the right, and slow to 
tip the seales of jus- 
tice until convinced 
that they are tipped 
on the side of right. 
Your goodness carries 
a higher sense of duty, 
and [ pray that the 
spirit of the paper 
shall show a _ realiza- 
tion of the high re- 
sponsibility your evi- 
dence of approval ecar- 


people of the State for 
the man who makes 
the fight for them.” 

Mr. Daniels, in ac- 
cepting the gift, said: 

‘Only one ambition 
has dominated my life. When, as a boy, in the town 
of Wilson, I was correspondent of the Raleigh Ob- 
server, | made up my mind that some time I would 
be _the editor of a Democratic daily at Raleigh, and, 
tholgh it little seemed that my ambition would be 
realized, it was the ever-present call to duty. Preachers 
of the gospel have a call to minister at the sacred 
desk. Are not men also called to teach or labor in 
other lines? Humbly, T trust, the conviction has been 
with me from boyhood as to journalism, ‘ This one 
thing I do,’ and the measure of success that has re. 
warded unremitting labor has been due to this conse- 
cration and the conviction that in no other way could 
I serve my day and generation except in the field of 
journalism in the capital of my native State. 

“This is a government by parties. Every now and 
then some would-be prophet arises and tells us that 
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Josephus Daniels 


WHO HAS BEEN FOR MANY YEARS EDITOR OF THE RALEIGH “NEWS AND OBSERVER ” 


‘makes a robust and patriotic citizen. The division 
between the fundamental principles of the two great 


parties is as deep as in the days of Jefferson and 
Hamilton, though it does not so appear on, the 


surface. Indeed, in an era of loose theories and lack 
of political convictions the call to uphold the ancient 


landmarks which the fathers have set is as insistent 


as in the early days when Hamilton frankly avowed 


his lack of faith in the capacity of the people for self- 


government and Jefferson as stoutly maintained that 
the only cure for democracy was more democracy. 
We are confronted with Federalism in a sugar-coated 
capsule called ‘New Nationalism,’ and if we are to 


rescue the American Republic from the trend toward 
centralization, born in the war era and the period 
following, the leaders and the press must be as 
vigilant as when Jefferson breathed the breath of life 
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ries with jt. In the 
heated campaign of 
this year, of which I 
do not deem it proper 
to speak’ at length, 
the News and Ob- 
server was animated by no purpose except one of 
desire to serve the State and the Democratic party. It 
is a source of pleasure to me to-night, and will be all 
my life, that fellow workers in that struggle in which 
we won a glorious victory, have honored me so highly. 

“I take it as an honor to be shared with all the 
members of the staff—including-eSpecially those who 
deftly used the poke-berries and the gifted artist who 
drew the famous cartoons. There was no divided 
counsel in this sanctum. All worked together as a 
trained team, all are entitled to a fair share in what- 
ever meed of praise you have given me, and all rejoice 
together in the glorious victory that was won. 

“ This handsome token will be cherished by me, and 
handed down to my sons, who will prize it as an evi- 
dence that the donors believed their father tried to do 
the State some service.” 
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‘our wealth to a very large degree. 


‘ 
“@ 


at 6) after a strenuous day in the Eternal 
City, “what do you think of 
Reme?”’ 


or, 5 haven’t begun to _ think, 
madam, said Boggs, wearily. 
haven’t had time. 


“What you seen?” asked the Student of 


Wa 


have 
Human Nature. 

“1 don’t know,’ 
with that old taxi-brigand who drove me home. 


2 


“TI left my Baedeker 
Just 
where I left off when the whistle blew I couldn’t 
possibly tell you, but I think we were ambling along 
somewhere on’ the four-hundred-and-thirty-second page 
when I lost consciousness. The last thing I remember 
we were standing in a dark and muddy subway called 
The Catacombs, and somebody was saying something 
about them, I didn’t exactly catch what, his English 
was so sort of tired, but anyhow I wasn’t at all im- 
pressed. We'd been in there not less than forty 
minutes, and nary a train of any kind that I could 
see ran through in all that time: and even if there 
had been, I should not have tried to get aboard, 
because as far as I could find out they don’t run to 
any place [ have the least desire to go to.” 

The Student of Human Nature laughed. 

“I guess not,” said he. ‘“ There are only two sta- 
tions on the Catacomb subway, and they are both 
terminals.” 

“So I understood,” said Boggs; “and for the time 
being neither of them appealed to me. Besides, even 
if I had wanted to go to one end of the line or the 
other I couldn’t have done so, for the very good 
reason that there were no ticket-offices in sight” . 

The Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes interposed at 
this point. 

“You aré aware, of course, Mr. Boggs,” said she, 
“that there are no trains running through the Cata- 
combs ?” 

“That’s what they told me, madam,” said Boggs, 
“and it was just that that disgusted me with them. 
Great Jupiter! when will these Romans wake up to 
their opportunities? Here they have five hundred 
and forty-five miles of subway handed down to them 
from the spades of their sires, and no sign of a track 
running in any direction. No expresses, no locals, 
no third-rail, no straps, no rush-hour, no guards, no 
impudence—no nothing. Just five hundred and forty- 
five miles of gloom varied by a few ancestral pigeon- 
holes, any one of which, enlarged a bit, would do’ 
nicely for a waiting-room, a ticket-booth, or a chewing- 
gum/ stand. If some one of our Roman friends who 
visit America periodically with a hand-organ, assisted 
by one of his simian cousins adorned by a red cap 
and armed with a tin cup, could only drink in a few 
of our*modern ideas in the course of his pursuit of the 
elusive cent, this City of the Cesars would begin to 
look up, and, instead of ranking among the cities of 
the world as a sort of glorified Mulberry Street, 
would soon become a second Indianapolis, an Italian 
Syracuse, a Cesarian Cincinnati. The neglect of their 
natural resources by these people is really wicked. 
In America a great deal of our prosperity has come 
from the free and unlimited coinage of waste. The 
by-products of the past are to-day the producers of 
The ancient 
tmpato-cans. that the extravagance of ignorance used 
to cause to be fed to the family goat, are now thrown 
into the melting-pot and turned into tenpenny nails. 
The sawdust that our ancestors were wont to leave 
piled up in the back yard until a friendJy wind came 
along and blew it over on his neighbor’s place, is now 
carefully preserved, and with the aid of a little glue 
is compressed into bricks for the building of fire- 
proof bungalows. I am told that the peanut-shells 
of bygone days are now made over by enterprising 
American manufacturers into a superior quality of 
dog-biscuit, and even the old-time waste of our ash- 
barrels is turned to profitable accéunt. But over here 
the only waste they seem to be converting into cash 
appears to be the bones of .their ancestors. The dust 
of the Crsars is placed on exhibition at so much a 
head. The dead past has become a present side-show, 
but the things that lie eloser at hand of a material 
value they are doing nothing with. Do you suppose, 
Mr. Bull, that if these Catacombs had lain in the 
subterranean depths of-any real American city like 
New York, Boston, or Chicago, it would be seven 
minutes before a company was formed to start a 
subterranean air line—” 

* How could you have a subterranean line and an air 


said Boggs. 


TABLEF 
TAILKS } 


<EW DRICK 
BANGS 


‘have the tube 


line at the same time?” 
demanded the Fat Little 


Englishman, coldly. 
PICTURES BY it 
| through the subterranean 
ALBERT LEVERING air, dear sir,” replied 

Boggs, amiably. it 


would require some blast- 
ing to get through the 
air at some points, but in 
the main it wouldn't 
take much trouble’ to 
run a line of trolleys 
4 through, not from the 

present terminals’ to 

which we have already referred, but say from St. 
Peter's Corners to Colosseum Junction. Here they 
ready to their hand. The air 
merely waiting a little excavation, and passengers 
galore ready to drop their manners as people always 
do on subways, and ride, and yet there’s not even a 


suggestion of it to be found in the whole length and 


breadth of this Infernal—I should ‘say Eternal City.” 
“T honor them for it, sir! . I honor them for it!” 
put in the Fat Little Englishman, emphatically. “ It 
is unfortunately a rare virtue in these degenerate 
times for a man to reverence the tomb of his an- 
eestors. Of course we should expect no such con- 
sideyation from a nation that is conspicuous for its 
lacK of ancestors, but over here we are different.” 
“Yes, I guess you are,” said Boggs. “In some 
ways you are vastly more alert than we are, you 
Romans. You may lack a few paying ventures like 
trolley lines through your Catacombs, but when it 
comes to getting dividends out of your ancestral dust 
you are wonders. Any family over here that has had 
an ancestor at any time can recover his funeral ex- 
penses in a week’s time by exhibiting his tomb to a 
curious public at so much fe They have turned the 
land into a huge circus with innumerable rings about 
which the most famous ghosts of history are kept 
galloping on their spectral steeds for the delectation 
of any tourist who can make a noise like ready 
money; with many side-shows galore where one may 
view the intimacies of your ancestral family life with 
or without a microscope for the same price that we 
would have to. pay at home to see two wild men of 
Borneo, or a four-legged hen that laid duck’s eggs of 
such marvellous symmetry and solidity that people 
bought them as souvenirs and used them afterward 
for door-knobs. Sentiment entirely aside, if it were 
only as a business enterprise I should admire this 


, ancestral reverence of which you speak, and it is one 


of those rare cases in which the reward of virtue is 
financially commensurate to the virtuosity thereof. 
With us we have to be virtuous for nothing, and fre- 
quently don’t even get that; but over here you have 
laced it on a dividend-paying basis, and, as far as [ 
an see, all a man needs to do to become a millionaire 
with you is to organize the remains of his forefathers 
into a stock company, sell out to a trust, and retire 
to private life with the mortgage lifted from his 
roof and a complete new system of sanitary plumbing 
run through the historic vitals of his ancient palazzo. 
Who was it made that remark about 


The dust of the Caesars is placed on exhibitien at so much a head 


“*Tmperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away °?” 


“ As I remember it, it was your old friend Colone! 
Hamlet who made that sage observation,” replied tl 
Student of Human Nature. 

“Well,” said Boggs, “if the Colonel could onl, 
come back to dear old Rome he’d revise it a bit. J: 
he could see what is going on in this old town he’: 
put it: 

“Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to dust, 

Hath served to boom the Roman Side-show Trust. 


My old professor of botany used to remark, in th» 
few lucid moments he allowed himself, ‘De mortu/. 
nil nisi bonum’; but I guess he must have mean’ 
bonus, referring to the large melon these fortunat- 
possessors of past parents cut up at the end of ever) 
season. What I wonder at most is that after a suc 
cessful season with their ancestors here in the Metro) 
olis of Antiquity they don’t put them out on the roa: 
for a couple of hundred nights. Well advertise:|, 
they’d draw the multitude everywhere. Just imagin: 
it—all the fences in the provinces placarded wit! 
three-sheet posters, showing Cesar’s Ghost in thre: 
colors galloping around a blue ring on a pink horse, 
and now and then jumping through a hoop held up by 
the spook of old Nero or Pompey, the whole accom 
panied by a proclamation in great letters: 


“LOOK WHO'S HERE! 
THE IMPERIOUS CAESAR CLAY COMPANY 


MOST AMAZING AGGREGATION OF ANCESTRAL 
ASHES EVER ASSEMBLED 


ONLY THREE NIGHTS IN THIS TERRITORY! 


WATERBURY, TUESDAY NIGHT; NEW HAVEN, 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT; HARTFORD, THURSDAY NIGHT 


POSITIVELY LAST APPEARANCE 
IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 


Is there any doubt that its box-office would turn the 
mint green with jealousy?” 

“What a horridly commercial idea!” ejaculated the 
Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes. 

“ Isn’t it!” said Boggs, the thunderbolt passing com- 
pletely over his head and landing somewhere in the 
mysterious depths of the Eternal City. “We are 
accused of being the .most commercial people on the 
face of the earth, but in some respects they have us 
skinned a thousand miles over here. We spend most 
of our time capitalizing a but in this land 
of the eternal years it is the ancestor who has become 
the best collateral security in the market. We issue 
stock against the treasures we expect to take out of ~ 
the earth. They would issue stock against the 
treasures they have put into the earth; and if they 
only had one capable captain of industry over here to 
organize these vast ancestral deposits into a sort of 
consolidated continental ash trust, what a market 
they would find for their securities forsooth! An- 
cestors common and ancestors preferred would go off 
like hot cakes. and doubtless we Americans, who have 
everything a reasonable man can desire but ancestors, 

' would be large investors. 
Can you imagine for a 
moment the interesting 
items that would go 
flashing over the ticker 
day after day from the 
Roman Stock Exchange’ 

“*New discoveries of 
illustrious ash deposits 
in the rdens of the 
Villa Cadoni last week. 
upon being assayed, 
have panned out ninety 
per cent. pure Sforza. 
As a _ result this. 
Sforza common, whicli 
has hung heavily at 13% 
for the past three weeks, 
jumped to 39% before 
ten o'clock, closing firmly 
at’ 

“*The _ investigation 
into the produce of the 
Medici Forefather Com.- 
pany has shown that the 
ashes taken the 
Sarcophagus quarries of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent 
are not entire free 
from the common clay of 
obscure, if not entirely 
unknown, persons. As 
a consequence of _ the 
report of the investi- 
gating committee, made 
public last night, the 
market opened fever- 
ishly this morning. Me- 
dici common fell off 
eighteen points inside of 
half an hour, and large 
blocks of the preferred 
stock thrown suddenly 
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BOGGS EXPRESSES A FEW IDEAS 
MAI Z ELL, Mr. Boggs,” said the Lady with 
ny the Gold Lorgnettes, as the com- 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Ringe 


Barnum would have had shows going on there three times a’ day every day in the year 


on the market caused marked depression all along 
the line. 

“*The Ancestral Bone Company of Tuscany has 
declared an extra dividend of four per cent. out of the 
earnings of the past quarter. This coming in addition 
to the regular- two-per-cent. semi-annual dividend 
paid last week has materially strengthened the bond 
issue of last January, and the second fives of 3879 
jumped from 97 up to 110% before the noon recess. 

“*The steady campaign of exploitation on behalf 
of the newly opened Lucrezia Borgia Mines has not 
resulted in sending that stock above five, in spite 
of the prediction of its sponsor that it would pan out 
better than Amalgamated Machiavelli, now selling 
well over par. There seems to be no doubt that the 
ash lead is a rich one, but so far the buying public 
are either not interested in it, or lack confidence in 
the intrinsic value of the Borgia strain. 

“* The leaders in yesterday’s sales were as follows: 
Cesar, Brutus, and Cassius, com...78% 8907 shares. 
Ditto, Likewise, and Also, pref’d...9914 9870 shares. 


Caligula Consolidated............. 434% 8790 shares. 
Dago Debentures.............0006. 4 7698 shares. 


St. Augustine Collateral—’ ” 

“ St. Augustine could not very well be made use of 
in an ancestral market,” interrupted the Fat Little 
Englishman, contemptuously. 

“ That’s just the reason why they would have to sell 
St. Augustine Collateral,” retorted Boggs. “ There is 
no law over here that I know of that can prevent 
a man sworn to celibacy from being sold as a fore- 
uncle, even if it were impossible to float him as a 
forefather.” 

The Fat Little Englishman scratched his head 
thoughtfully, and gazed helplessly about the board, 
but no one seemed inclined to come to his rescue, and 
he subsided into a quiet contemplation of the menu. 

“You haven’t bought any. ancestors for yourself, 
yet, have you, Mr. Boggs?” asked the Student of 
Human Nature, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“ Not yet,” returned Boggs. “I am having a few 
put aside on approval, but up to date I haven’t found 
exactly what I want. I have looked over a few speci- 


men lots preserved in oil by the old masters, but so 
far they haven’t shown me anything that seems to 
fit my particular case. Some of ‘em were pitty 
likely-looking folks, but on the whole I don’t think a 
man who hopes to go to Congress some day from my 
section of Missouri would help his candidacy along by 
parading a lot of people dressed up ds they were in 
the olden days as his original forebears. When you 
decorate a fine-looking old chap with a ball dress that 
makes him look like a human charlotte russe, he 
strikes a common garden observer as a trifle frothy 
for a grandfather, and I am afraid my neighbors 
would think I had had foremonkeys instead of fore- 
bears hanging around my family tree if I took ’em 
home with me.” 

“T don’t see, though, Mr. Boggs,” said the Lady 
with the Gold Lorgnettes, “how any one could help 
being impressed by the Roman Forum, not to men- 
tion that majestic pile, the Colosseum.” 

“Well, my dear madam,” said Boggs, “ perhaps 
we are not all impressed in the same way. I was im- 
pressed by the Forum, but all the same it made me 
sad to think that here, too, these Romans are losing 
tricks of great value, relying as they do entirely upon 
their scenery to make the impression. I’ve got a 
certain amount of imagination, but when I stood upon 
the Tarpeian Rock and gazed down upon the week’s 
wash of the people who live just beneath it, I couldn’t 
see anything very terrible about being pushed over a 
cute little terrace like that. Out home any live kid 
in our district would consider it a pretty tame sort 
of thank-you-marm, not convincing, either, as a 
jumping-off place, or particularly well suited for a 
toboggan slide in winter. As for the Forum—ah, 
well, all I can say is that if we had that historic spot 
out in Kansas City we’d do something to liven it up 
a bit. If I were the manager of the Forum I'd have 
a first-class company of actors and supers at work 
there day and night to give it a tangible human 
interest. Instead of seeing a lot of American, English, 
and German tourists promenading around a ten-acre 
lot full of loose stones and miscellaneous ruins, you’d 
find it filled with Romans dressed in the fashion of 
the Cesars, and at least three times a week I would 


advertise a grand spectacular assassination of the 
great Julius on the precise spot where the original 
little massacre occurred. If old Colonel Virginius 
could be shown in the act of rescuing his daughter 
from the perfidious clutch of Appius Claudius with a 
earving-knife, we'd get a far better idea of the things 
that went on there in the long ago than we do now. 
The place was so crowded this morning with a party 
of ministers from the States that the impression | 
got of the Forum was precisely the same as the one 
I got in 1897 when my father took me to a Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Kalamazoo. The fact is, the 
whole place needs the historie human touch. As it is 
it isn’t any more interesting to me than our old 
opera-house at home would be in the cold gray dawn 
of the morning after they had played Uncle Tom's 
Cabin there with fourteen Topsys and seven real 
bloodhounds. It is the same way at the Colosseum. 
It is big and wonderful, but chiefly remarkable for 
the general atmosphere of Nothing Doing that hovers 
over it. Old P. T. Barnum would have had a tent 
rigged up over the top of the Colosseum in five 
minutes and shows going on there three times a day 
every day in the year; and it made me weep to think 
that with so many thousands of people passing 
through Rome every day there’s nobody in the place 
live enough to get up a gladiatorial football match. 
If they’d start an enterprise of that sort along at the 
beginning of next season, I'll bet anybody who*‘wants 
the wrong end of a sure thing a hand-organ against 
a barrel of monkeys that inside of five years they'd 
make enough money to pay all expenses, declare a 
devidend of ten per cent., and still have enough cash 
left to put the whole concern into perfect repair, It 
is not only a short-sighted policy to waste all the 
good-will that old pile enjoys, but it is a positive Sin 
as well to let such a noble old ruin get into so 
ruinous a condition.” 

“So, taken altogether, Rome is a disappointment 
to you, Mr. Boggs?” said the Lady with the Gold 
Lorgnettes. 

“ Madam,” said Boggs, “ Rome could be the biggest 
ash-heap in creation. but if it still held St. Peter's it 
could not cease to be one of the grandest spots in the 
world in my eyes. It is not Rome that disappoints 
me, it’s the Romans. I’m afraid that if we all did as 
the Romans do, Nothing Doing would be the slogan 
of the age. But one thing has disappointed me deeply, 
and that is to find electric lights in my hotel room. 
That has dissipated one of the ideals of my life.” 


How they managed to go to bed with a Roman candle 


“What did you expect—gas?” asked the Fat Little 
Englishman. | 

“ No,” Said Boggs, with a deep-drawn sigh, “but | 
really did want to see how these sons of eternity here 
managed to go to bed with a Roman candle without 
setting fire to the house.” 


TAKING THE DRAWING-ROOM ON TOUR 


TWO TYPES OF AUTOMOBILE, EXHIBITED IN. PARIS, SHOWING THE NEWEST IDEA IN BODY-BUILDING 
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JOHN NEW ren tio 


“MOTHER!”—A SHATTERED ROMANCE 


WITHERUP’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF THE 


MONTHS 
MARCH 
RCI is the third’ month of the 
vear on the calendar, coming in 


between February and April in. all 
countries Of the earth except Tre- 
land, where it is the first month of 
& the year, with no second. It was 
ALF named March after the St. Patrick's 
See Day parade, which takes place an- 
nually upon the seventeenth day of 
the month, taking the remaining fourteen days to 
pass a given point. 

March is generally regarded by prophets as a safe 
period in which to predict the coming of spring, whose 
«advance: is invariably’ foreshadowed during this month 
by the large number of green things appearing upon- 
the earth's surface. 

Poets born-in the month of March should be careful 
not to attempt to rhyme such words café with waif, 
delicatessen With intercession, or lion -tamers with 
pajamas, unless they have previously taken a complete 
course in boxing under some acknowledged master of 
listies or follow an invariable habit of submitting their 
poems to editors by mail. 

To persons born in March it is exceedingly un- 
lucky to have a painter standing on a ladder drop 
a pot of green or yellow paint upon their new silk 
hats as they pass underneath, and those who are care- 
ful will do well not to order dinner for thirteen if 
they have only current funds sufficient to cover the 
cost of a ham sandwich. | } 

Infants of either sex born between the first and 
twelfth of this month should not be fed. on broiled 
lobsters and pAté deYfoie gras until they have passed 
through their second summer, and not then unless 
there are several doctors and a couple. of trained 
nurses within reach. ; 

Politicians who enter this world at any time dur- 
ing the month of March will be of a somewhat bluster- 
ing disposition and will be found blowing hot and 
cold at various intervals throughout the year, with a 
preponderance of hot air in the midst of a_ political 
campaign. 

The chances of a male infant born between March 
4d and 7th of becoming President of the United 
States.before he attains to the age of sixty-three are 
about one in three billion, but any female child born 
during the same period may reasonably hope to be- 
come a suffragette leader at thirty-five. provided she 
is willing, upon reaching that age, to confess the 
fact. 

Esquimo children “born in March will be found to 
be of a rather cold, retiring nature, with little liking 
for literature or art and. entirely lacking in social 
graces or fluency in polite conversation. In _ this 
respect they resemble the young of the Fiji Islands 
aud distriets of Central Africa lying between the 
Congo and Lake Victoria‘Nvanza. 

Eggs laid at any time in the month of March and 
placed in cold storage for a period of seven years will 


‘lose their freshness somewhere along the latter part 


of February in the fourth year of their inearceration. 
and their use for any but theatrical purposes should 
be discouraged. 


A PERFECT GUARANTEE 

“Look here, Mr. Jones,” said Henby, wrathfully. 
“d’ you see this tire?” 

“Yes,” said Jones. 

“Well, I bought it here from you yesterday and 
you guaranteed it to last a vear,” said Henby, “ and. 
by Jove! the confounded thing busted at the end of 
a half-hour.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Henby,” said Jones. “ The 
guarantee expired night before last. We've had that 
tire in this garage for eighteen months and it has 
fulfilled our highest expectations.” 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS BAD 


Because Becky lived in a small town everybody 
knew her. For fifty years there had never been a 
festival, sewing-party, or a funeral in the village un- 
less she was there to see that it was conducted proper- 
ly. But since Becky was somewhat fussy and un- 
cultured her conception of modern business forms was 
somewhat dreamy. 

One evening after she had got through with her 
dishes and had refilled the lye-box with water, she 
threw a small shawl over her head to call upon the 
preacher. Upon reaching the parsonage she found the 
minister gone and the wife in tears. 


WS: 


THE ROOSTER: Want a Jos, EH! ID GIVE you 
A JOB AS NIGHT WATCHMAN IF I WERE SURE YOU COULD 
STAY AWAKE. 
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“My goodness!” 
matter?” 

“I'm afraid.” sighed the wife, “that something's 
happened to my husband. He's not been here since 
morning.” 

“Well, now,” returned Becky in blank surprise; 
then after a slight pause, added, “Why don't you 
telephone and find out?” 

* Telephone?” repeated the wife. 
1 cateh him?” 

“Why,” answered 
call up Information?” 


stammered Becky, “what's the 


Where ‘wou 


Becky, knowingly, “can’t you 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


OLD STYLE 


“Aun, Binks, I hear you had an arrival in your 
family this morning,” said Dickens. 

“Yep.” said Binks, with a beaming face. 

“ Boy or girl?” asked Dickens. 

“ Both,” chortled Binks. 


NEW STYLE 
“Ah, Binks, I hear you had an arrival in your 
family this morning,” said Dickens. 
“ Yep,” said Binks, with a beaming face. 
“ What make?” asked Dickens. 
“ Fierce Flyer, 1911 model,” chortled Binks. 


FROM THE MORALS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 


Ir you would rise above the mass 
To lofty and commanding station, 
Your fondest dreams will come to pass 
If you will take up Aviation; 
But have a care the more you rise 
Above earth’s rude and noisy revel! 
"Tis he alone who wins the prize 
Who’s always on the level! 


THE PREPONDERAN OF EVIDENCE 

“ Sorry,” said the constablé, “ but I'll have to ar 
rest ye—you been drivin’ along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said the driver. “|! 
say I wasn’t and here’s a ten-dollar bill that says |! 
wasn't.” 

“ All right,” returned the constable, pocketing tl 
money. “ With eleven to one against me I ain’t goin 
to subject the county to th’ expense of a trial.” 


HIS RECORD 
“I TELL you what it is, Binks,” said Harkaway 
“I guess there aren’t-many people can give me point» 
on running a car. l’ve never let anything pass me 
on the road yet.” : 
“So I have heard,” said Binks. “ Especially, if it 
is going the other way.” : 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 


E was a fine old 
gentleman, and it 


had amused his fel- 
low boarders to observe 
the unerring quality of 
> his taste in wines and 
4cigars. Even at a dis- 
tance he could tell the 
vintage of a wine served 
at another table once its 
aroma had penetrated to 
his presence. 

“Chateau Larose, 
‘1873,” he would remark, 
with an unconscious smacking of his lips as the liquid 
would gurgle forth from a bottle six or seven tables 
away. 

“ Think so?” the faker would remark, knowing, of 
course, nothing about it, but just to tease the old 
gentleman. “ Seems to me more like Chateau de Bean- 
bey. }854—no, on second thoughts it is not 1854, but 
1807.” 

“ No,” the old gentleman would reply, firmly; “ it 
js Larose, ‘73. It is unmistakable. There isn’t any 
Chateau de Beanbag, 1854, left, and the vintage of 
1807 was a failure. It hadn’t aroma enough to reach 
across two tables, much less six.” 

But the climax of his powers was reached on a re- 
cent Sunday, when he and his fellow boarders were 
quietly engaged in eating their breakfast shortly after 
ten o'clock. The landlady happened to pass through 
the breakfast-room just as the old gentleman had 
cracked the top of his egy. 


“Good morning, Mr. Kernosher,” she observed, 
amiably. “I trust you are enjoying your breakfast 


this morning?” 

The old gentleman bowed courteously before re- 
plying. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, “ [ am enjoying it huge- 
ly. Your coffee made, as | judge from its delightful 
odor, from the 1908 crop of Mocha, mixed with Java, 
1904, if delicious as usual, and the corned-beef hash 
made from a Texas ten-year-old and corned with De- 
cember corn, 1906, is delicious—as it always is, es- 
pecially when it has a little dash of Holbein’s Sussex- 
snire sauce, “98, shaken over it; but I must confess, 
madam—” 

The old gentleman hesitated a moment, and his eye 
fell beneath the anxious gaze of the landlady. 

“Go on, my dear Mr. Kernosher,” she put in. “If 
there is anything wrong | am sure I wish to know, 
What is it that isn’t just as vou like it?” 

“Well, madam,” he remarked, still hesitating. “ it 
is, perhaps, my own fault, but it is many years since 
| lost my real taste for Shanghai, 1872.” 

“Shanghai, 1872?" repeated the landlady, apparent- 
ly perplexed to find his meaning. “What do you 
mean by Shanghai, 1872?” 

“ Why—this egg, madam, is clearly Shanghai, 1872, 
and for my part I much prefer, now that I am old, 
the Cochin China or the Plymouth Rock of the present 
year,” said the connoisseur. 


HIS CONTRIBUTION 

“IT wisn some time, Mr. Speeder,” said the doctor, 
“that vou would bear our hospital in mind and, if 
it appeals to you, do something for it.” 

“Great Seott! Squills.” retorted Speeder. “ why 
can't you be satisfied? That new chauffeur’ of mine 
has contributed at least two patients a day to your 
old charity. What more do you want?” 


PAT’S VIEW OF IT 

Mr. Doprsietcn tries to keep in touch with the 
progress of modern thought by an occasional chat with 
his hired man, Pat. Pat is a fresh-faced, blue-eyed 
son of the Emerald Isle, who is faithful in all things 
and does a lot of independent thinking along lines 
strictly his own, and more than once Dobbleigh has 
found considerable enlightenment in difficult problems 
by listening to his views. So the other morning, when 
Pat came into the library with an armful of logs to 
replenish the wood fire, Dobbleigh, who had been read- 
ing a rather acrimonious editorial in the morning 


'HARPER’S WEEKLY 


AN 


“Too BAD THEY 
HuNG? 


I A L 


HUNG You so Hnicu!” 
THAT'S NOT HUNG, THAT'S LYNCHED!” 


paper on the subject of the suffragettes, ventured to 
ask Pat’s opinion on the subject. 
“ Do you think women ought to be allowed io vote, 


Pat?” he queried. 


‘em 


“ Sure o1.do,” was the instant response. “ We need 


“We need them, eh?” smiled Mr. Dobbleigh. “ That’s 


a novel idea. 


clusion ?”’ 


What has brought you to that con- 


“ Oi've watched the situaytion,” returned Pat, “ and 


ivery year since 


olive been in this counthry 


the 
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EXECUTION 


complaint has been the same. There ain't enough 


votes. There ain't enough votes. There ain't enough 
votes.” 

Mr. Dobbleigh laughed and rubbed his chin in per- 
plexity. 


“ Not enough votes, eh?” he repeated. 

“ Naw, sorr,” returned Pat. “ Whin [ worruked for 
Mr. Hawkins who run for mayor here foive years ago 
he was licked. and whin oi asht him whoy he says, 
‘Not enough votes.” Whin Mr. Bryan was licked t’ree 
toimes for Prisidint, what was th’ reason? The same. 
Not enough votes. And so on in ivery campaign we ve 
iver had, sorr—it’s the same ould complaint—Not 
enough votes. So o says let the wimmen vote and 
maybe we'll hov enough for wanst to ilict iverybody.” 


WHAT HE WANTED | 

“ Now this car,” said the agent, calling Billups’s 
attention to a handsome limousine in the corner, “ is 
a dandy. It runs so smoothly you wouldn't know you 
were in it. Rides just like a rocking-chair.” 

“What do you think I am, an escaped inmate of 
an old lady’s home?” demanded Billups. “I want a 
car that I'll know I’m in when I'm in it, and when 
| go out looking for a rocking-chair I'll go to a fur- 
niture-store and not to a garage.” 


A BORN ADVERTISER 


“I TELL you that fellow Shepley is a clever man,” 
said Hawkins. “ He never loses a chance to advertise 
his business.” 3 

“ What’s he done now’” asked Willoughby. 

“ Why,” said Hawkins, “ he’s had all his motor tires 
made into rubber stamps so that whenever he goes out 
for a spin the highways are covered with little intaglio 
impressions bidding the public to use Shepley’s sudless 
soap.” 


AN EXPERT OPINION 
“Wuat do you regard as the two most desirable 
features of a first-class car, Jinksby?” asked Hark- 
away, as they inspected a number of models. 
“A well-trained chauffeur in the driver's seat and 
a nice girl in the tonneau,” said Harkaway, without 
any hesitation whatever. 
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By William Winter 


lows the Stage 
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“SHAKESPEARE SPELLS RUIN 


Some Further Instances 
“ The end. crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end.it.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 
tile reiteration, by persons making 
themselves public as _ theatrical 
managers,” of the statement that 


Shakespeare spells Ruin” is so 
insistent, not to say blatant, that, 
re in the face of the facts, it causes 
contempt and surprise. <A 
remark made by Cromwell, 
to the dissenting Commoners, is not 
inappropriate: “1 beg you to believe that it is pos- 
sible for you to be mistaken.” The experience of in- 
dividual actors in the presentment of Shakespeare’s 
plays has, from the first. been especially instructive, 
and: it has been, almost invariably, an experience of 
success. The reader of old theatrieal records, whether 
they relate to the stage of Great “Britain, or to that 
of her American colonies, or to that of the United 
States in the early days of the Republic, continually 
‘finds that the leading players evince their highest 
ambition, exert their utmost powers, and are judged 
by their achievements, in the great characters of the 
Shakespearian drama. Ingenuity has produced novel- 
ties. Taste has fluctuated. Fach succeeding genera- 
tion has evolved a style of drama peculiar to itself. 
sut there has been no period, since the revival of the 
theatre toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
without Shakespeare, and almost every name of dra- 
matic distinction which has survived in remembrance 
to the present day is associated with one or more of 
Shakespeare's characters. Cooper and Fennell, con- 
spicuous favorites on the American stage about. the 
beginning of the last century, each possessed a varied 
repertory, but it was in Shakespeare that both of 
them gained their best success. Nearer to our day, 
and well - remembered, Edwin Forrest. in his prime, 
prospered abundantly with Othello, King Lear, Ham- 
and Macbeth. Charlotte Cushman gained - fortune 
as well as her greatest fame with the characters of 
lady Macbeth and Queen Katharine. Mme. Modjeska 
was long on the crest of the wave, fortunate nro 
lexs than famous, with a repertory that comprised 
Juliet, Rosalind, Ophelia, Portia, Beatrice, Isavella, 
(fucen Katharine, Lady Macbeth, and Constance. 
Mary Anderson established herself as the favorite of 
two worlds and gained a substantial fortune with 
Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, and The Winter's 
Tale (Juliet, Rosalind, Hermione, Perdita, Desde- 
mona, and Lady Macbeth in one seene are the only 
Shakespearian parts that she ever played). Richard 
Mansfield, although he lost $167,000 by his ventures 
of 1888-89, largely with Richard IIT... owed much of 
his pecuniary prosperity, as well as much of his fame, 
to his acting, and to the artistic fame of it, as Richard 
the Third. During one whole season. furthermore, he 
comtined his exertions exclusively to Henry V., and 
during another whole season he presented’ only Julius 
Casar—and his profits during the latter season ex- 
ceeded those of any season in the whole of his pro- 
fessional career, not excepting evén that of his pres- 
entation of Cyrano de Bergerac. The late Louis 
James depended mainly on Shakespeare during the 
last and more important half of his life. Viola Allen 


was amply successful with her impersonations of 
Viola, Hermione, and Perdita. Julia Marlowe has 
acquired riches and brilliant reputation by acting 


Juliet.—her impersonation of that difficult part being 
the best now visible anywhere on the stage—and 
by giving her exquisite lovely embodiment of Viola. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe, acting at the 
Academy of Music. in New York, in one of the most 
disastrous of theatrical seasons (1909-10), attracted 
and delighted audiences that packed that huge theatre 
to the roof by presentments of Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, Twelfth Night. and As You Like It; and only 
recently. acting in New York, at the Broadway The- 
atre, in that repertory.—augmented by Vacbeth.—and 
doing so at prices reduced one-fourth from the cus- 
tomary charge for an orchestra seat—that is, to $1.50), 
they attracted an audience which filled that house 
at every performance: and aside from being treated, 
aliké by the press and the public, with every mark 
of distinguished consideration as artists, they gained 
a financial reward as abundant as even the most pro- 
fusely advertised of popular “ wanted ” plays or spec- 
tacles has obtained—their receipts amounting to an 
average of $16,000 a week. Their prosperity, further- 
more. continues, wherever they appear. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a necessarily 
brief paper, to dilate on the ventures of alt the promi- 
nent actors whe have produced plays of Shakespeare 
and earned fortune as well as reputation by, their 
enterprise in that field of artistic achievement. Sev- 
eral names, however, suggest themselves for mention. 
William Charles Macready, in the course of his man- 
agement of Covent Garden and Drury Lane.—two 
seasons only at each of those theatres, 1837-39 at the 
former, 1841-43 at the latter—produced twenty of 
Shakespeare's plays. and on them. in after years, he 
ehietly relied. Samuel Phelps, who managed Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre for eighteen years, 1844-62, - produced 
all the plays of Shakespeare, except Henry VI., 
Troilus and Cressida, Titus Andronicus, and Richard 
/7.. and he was richly rewarded. Charles Kean gained 
his most opulent success by the presentment of Shake- 
speare’s plays. of which. when managing the Princess's 
Tueatre. 1850-59. he produced thirteen, in a style of 
unprecedented magnificence. Ellen Tree, Helen Faucit, 


Mrs. Warner, Adelaide Neilson, Ellen Terry, Isabella 
Glyn, Madame Janauschek, Marie Seebach, Bogumil 
Davison, Sonnenthal, Possart, Salvini, Haase, Rossi, 
Mounet-Sully, Novelli, are names intimately asso- 
ciated with amply remunerative representations of 
the plays of Shakespeare. 

The most striking of all “modern instances” of 
the value of Shakespeare on the stage is that which 
has been furnished by the experience of Robert Man- 
tell, the actor who to-day, by right of ability, ef- 
ficiency, and professional achievement, is the legiti- 
mate leader of the American stage. When Mr. Man- 
tell made his first important appearance in New York, 
October 1, 1883, at the old Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
in New York, acting Loris Ipanoff, in Sardou’s Fedora, 
he gained signal success, and it seemed as though he 
would long remain one of the most important dra- 
matie figures of the capital. But that was not to be. 
After a period of growing popularity, disaster befell 
him. He was ill-advised and ill-guided, and soon 
New York was closed to him. In 1904 he was, as 
he had been for many years, toiling in the irksome 
labyrinth known to actors as .“ the road.” Much 6f 
the time he was acting in little “one-night stands.” 
In November of that year, in Texas, he received a 
circular Jetter, which had been. sent out by the Messrs. 
Sam S. and Lee Shubert, theatrical managers, offer- 
ing “three weeks of choice time in New York City,” 
those three weeks of “choice time” being, in fact, 
the worst of the season, the three weeks immediate- 
ly preceding Christmas. The theatre thus offered 
was the Princess.—a little box, now happily de- 
molished, at the southwest corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-ninth Street,—an “up-stairs theatre” with a 
reputation of many failures. Mr. Mantell, being al- 
most desperate, determined, on the impulse of a mo- 
ment, to try his fortunes once more in the capital. 
and therefore he hastily made such arrangements as 
would permit his reappearance in New York, and en- 
gaged the three weeks of “ choice time” at the Prin- 
cess. On December 5th, that year, he appeared there, 
in a version of Shakespeare’s Richard III. The stage 
hands had importuned him for a scene rehearsal, but 
their importunity had been- disregarded. 
wanted to get money out of him,” the actor said in 
recounting this experience: “the scenery had often 
been used in one-night stands, coming into the theatre 
at five in the afternoon, and there was no need of a 
full scene rehearsal. Besides, the truth is, I couldn't 
alford the money to pay for that luxury.” 

The consequence was that everything was done that 
brutal man could do to injure the performance. The 
diminutive stage, that of the same’ theatre which had 
helped to spoil Richard Mansfield’s first production 
of The Werchant of Venice, was too small for the 
seenery. During the first front scene Mr. Mantell. 
who had a space only about three feet wide in which 
to move between the drop and the footlights, was al- 
most precipitated into the orchestra by persons be- 
hind the drop who “ accidentally ” stumbled and fell 
against him. A single mishap might ruin his venture. 
and it meant everything to him to recover a foothold 
in the capital. While momentarily absent from the 
scene he had warned the stage hands of serious danger 
if the persecution was continued: “*‘ Some one will 
get badly hurt.’ I said” (so he related the incident), 
“and IT meant what I said: my house, though not 
crowded, was attentive: many writers for the press 
were in front: I was trying * to come back.’ When I 
had returned to the scene I heard some sneering and 
laughter in the wings, and presently I was aware of 
some one feeling along the drop to find where I was 
standing; a jolt with his shoulder would have toppled 
me into the orchestra pit. I drew my dagger, and as 
I felt the man come direetly behind me I drove it 
backward through the canvas. There was a cry and a 
fall, then some confusion, then silence. And I fin- 
ished my scene in peace. When I came off one of 
the ‘ hands’ came blustering up to me. ‘ Say,’ he said, 
‘do you know you've killed a man here?’ I turne:l 
on him in fury. I was utterly regardless of conse- 
quences. ‘I sincerely hope I have, I said (the fel- 
low was lying on a sofa, groaning and piling on the 
agony: he had a nasty eut in his leg, as I after- 
ward learned, but nothing serious), and I turned to 
my dresser. ‘Go and get me my last-act gauntlet,’ 
I told him. My little Jap bolted for it and was back 
in a moment. I wear an iron-shod glove in that act 
heavy enough to fell an ox. I drew it on and turned 
to that ‘grip.’ ‘Now see here,’ I said to him, ‘I’m 
a strong man: I can hit hard at any time. I’m going 
to wear this glove through the rest of this perform- 
ance, and if there’s any disturbance while the curtain 
is up I'll leave the stage and brain the man that 
makes it, with this.” T meant it: and I never acted 
on so quiet a stage as that one was for the rest of that 
night.” The romance of the actor's life did not all 
die with Edmund Kean. 

Such treatment was enough to disconcert and ruin 
any performance, but Mr. Mantell persevered, and 
his ability and determination conquered. Richard JI1. 
was followed by Othello. A capable, shrewd, and 
resolute manager, Mr. William A. Brady, observe:l 
the effect created by acting, even though hampered 
by wretched scenery and costumes and a miserable 
company, saw the opportunity and speedily formed 
an alliance with the intrepid actor. The next year 
Mr. Mantell played at the Gardep Theatre, New York, 
and his receipts were, approximately, $4,000 a week. 
In Harlen? they rose to $4,500. Later he was able to 
secure a little time at the spacious and fashionable 
New Amsterdam Theatre.—where, although the 
spring and almost at the end of the season, his re- 
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ceipts were $8,317.25 for the first week and $9.5): 75 
for the second. During four weeks at the Academy, .,; 
Music, although he played at what are called 
lar prices,”—the most expensive ticket costing « \\ 
$1.50,—the gross receipts were $39,939, or practic: \\y 
$10,000 each week. Then for a year or more :\\¢ 
capital was again closed to him, because time ¢,,:\«/ 
not be obtained from the arbitrary Theatrical Sy):\j. 
cate, a tyrannical mongpoly in those days, well rey: .- 
sentative of the gross and base spirit which proclai:.,, 
that “Shakespeare spells Ruin.” That unjust poy 
however, had begun to totter. First one and then »».* 
other of the vulgar spectacles that are suppose! 1. 
“spell Success” failed. There was a public outcry 
against indecency on the stage—an outery in 
many of the best elements in the community ).:r- 
ticipated. Soon the Broadway Theatre, and then :!\« 
New Amsterdam, were opened to Mr. Mantell, for it 
had become evident even to dull, shopkeeping j..r- 
ception that a return to legitimate drama was 
“ wanted” and demanded by the public. On Mareh 
9, 1909, Mr. Mantell began an engagement in ‘| 
capital, at the New Amsterdam Theatre, acting Kinny 
John, and giving the greatest impersonation of t)at 
part of which there is any record in the history of 
the American stage.- That engagement, first at tle 
New Amsterdam and then at the Academy of Mu-ic, 
lasted until May 29th, and in the brilliant course of 
it more than one hundred performances were piven 
of plays of Shakespeare. With a repertory that 
“spells ruin,’—a repertory comprising Othello, lawn, 
Hamlet, Richard III., Lear, Macbeth, King Jolin, 
Brutus, Shylock, and Romeo, all of them Shake. 
spearian characters,—Mr. Mantell, in the period of 
less than five years, raised himself from the com. 
parative obscurity of, commercially speaking, a thiri- 
rate star, and from the poverty which could not af- 
ford a full scenic rehearsal, to independence, fortune, 
comfort, and the honorable position that is righit-. 
fully his due in the bounteous acceptance of | thie 
American people. 

It is not meant that Shakespeare necessarily sy!l!- 
Fortune. The many dismal failures which have been 
made in presentation of his plays are not forgotten 
or ignored. But whether in such instances as those 
of Booth’s presentment of The Winter’s Tale, wr 
Irving’s presentment of Night (in which, 
however, he gave a great performance of Malvolico). 
or Miss Maude Adams’s melancholy venture in Romeo 
and Juliet, or Mr. Goodwin’s abortive endeavor in 
The Merchant of Venice and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or the comparative failure of Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Marlowe in Antony and Cleopatra, bad judg- 
ment as to the play, the time, and the place, and. 
most of all, the incompetent acting of vitally impor- 
tant parts, precipitated disaster. The ship did not 
split on the rock of Shakespeare. Such mishaps 
only tend to prove the contention that Shakespeare's 
plays, well acted and at the right time and place, 
“spell ruin,”’—for all those plays, adequately 
and wisely produced. have had ample success, not- 
withstanding the failure of the ventures just men. 
tioned. Painting is not the only art in which the 
colors must be “ mixed with brains.” 

A success in Shakespeare is far more enduring than 
& success in most other plays. The plays of Shake- 
speare can, in every instance, be presented at less 
cost than is often lavished on the “ musical” abomi- 
nations now current;—in order to pay for which 
prodigality it has been seriously urged that manager- 
must tax the public through the dishonest medium 
of “ theatre-ticket speculation”! Henry Irving’s first 
Lyceum revival of Hamlet cost only £100; his pro- 
duction of The Merehant of Venice cost only £1,200, 
and he expended only £861 during its run, for further 
embellishments and to “keep up” the scenery and 
other accessories: but he acted Hamlet and Shylock: 
and ‘all the other parts in those plays, when he pro- | 
duced them, were acted in a competent manner. 

The custom that ought to be restored and faithfully 
followed is one that would provide for an adequate. 
comprehensive training in the technicalities of the 
art of acting. No reasonable person wishes to sev 
the production restricted of good new plays or that 
the community should fail to recognize and applau 
those plays and the fine acting that is sometimes seen 
in them. But the new plays are not all. The highest 
form of acting is impersonation in poetic drama. 
tragic or comic.—a form of acting almost unknown 
on the contemporary stage, in any splendid instances. 
Yet the public is entitled to see such acting and the 
public “wants” it.—as much as it wants, for e¢x- 
ample, Mr. Whytall’s lovely impersonation of Judy 
Prentiss, or Mr. Warfield’s Herr von Barwig, or Mis 
Adams’s Peter Pan, or Mrs. Fiske’s Leah Kleschna. 
Such performances as Forrest’s Lear, Booth’s Ricli- 
lieu, MeCullough’s Virginius, Irving’s Shylock, Daven- 
port’s Macbeth, Salvini’s Gladiator, Charlotte Cusli- 
man’s Queen Katharine, Ellen Terry’s Beatrice, Ads 
Rehan’s Rosalind, Adelaide Neilson’s Viola, Mary 
Anderson’s Hermione and Perdita, would pack any 
theatre of the present day for a long time, and also 
would make a reputation that would endure for gen 
erations. No such performances are visible now, nor 
are there any actors visible who seem capable of giv- 
ing them if they had the opportunity. It is not the 
lack of natural ability that causes this impoverished 
condition of our stage; it is the lack of opportunity 
for the development of actors,—and the lack of that 
opportunity has been brought aheut, at least in part. 
by the parrot-like repetition and the selfish or supine 
acceptance of the radically false and injurious as- 
sertion that “ Shakespeare spells Ruin.” 
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The Gentler View 
ON BEING AWAY 
By Florida Pier 


To be separated from one’s intimate 
eirele with no immediate prospect of re- 
vaining it, and to be placed in surround- 
ings where one is by reason of temporary 
eircumstances (if circumstances can ever 
be called either temporary or permanent, 
so constant, though invisible, is their 
state of flux) shut off from counteracting 
distractions and left with a wealth of time 
on one’s hands, is productive of so many 
results that it fairly constitutes an ab- 
sorbing situation. The time on one’s 
hands is used, is, in fact, every momen of 
it, needed to contemplate one’s circle, long 
known, and with diverting intimacy; to 
take in the distance that separates you, 
the opportunity you have to miss them, 
and the rich subject they show themselves to 
be for your obsessed contemplation. They 
stand out with such vivid variety, they 
are so genuinely worth the warm enthu- 
siasm you feel, that your panic at one 
phase of the situation is balanced by the 
idea that it was only by leaving, and 
‘thus regarding them at a distance, that 
you could ever have realized them so keen- 
ly or been so freshly struck by their en- 
dearing interest and irregularity of out- 
line. Tasting them with radiant zest 
forms for the present an engaging occu- 
pation, but it does not shut out your fears 
for the future—that engulfing period when 
the dimness and elusiveness, that prove a 
little saddening now,. will have increased 
until all the good intentions and per- 
functory letters in the world cannot make 
those intimates real to you or you to them; 
or—and this is your real trouble — per- 
mit you the slightest insight into the 
places where you used, all familiarly, hu- 
morously, and sympathetically, to take 
your ease. For it cannot really be said 
that you have lost or, what you dread- 
ingly look forward to, will lose them. 
Already you feel yourself fading from 
their ken, and desperately you demand by 
means of letters written in a frenzy to 
save your existence to them: “Oh, don’t 
you care at all? Doesn’t it make any dif- 
ference to you that I am vanishing, melt- 
ing into a mere correspondent, a person 
to whom you will eventually send nothing 
but a card at Christmas-time?” 

You were one of the people to whom 
things were told because they were scarce- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHILDREN AFFECTED 


By Mother’s Food and Drink. 


Many babies have been launched into life 
with constitutions weakened by disease 
taken in with their mothers’ milk. Mothers 
cannot be too careful as to the food they use 
while nursing their babes. 

The experience of a Kansas City mother 
is a case in point: 

“I was a great coffee drinker from a child, 
and thought I: could not do without it. 
But I found at last it was doing me harm. 
For years I had been troubled with dizzi- 
ness, spots before my eyes, and pain in my 
heart, to.which was added, two years later, 
a chronic sour stomach. . 

“The baby was born 7 months ago, and 
almost from the beginning it, too, suffered 
from sour stomach. She was taking it from 


me ‘ 

“In my distress I consulted a friend of 
more experience, and she told me to quit 
coffee, that coffee did not make good milk. 
I have since ascertained that it really dries 
up the milk. 

“So I quit coffee and tried tea, and at 
last cocoa. But they did not agree with me. 
Then I turned to Postum, with the happiest 
results. It proved to be the very thing I 
needed, It not only agreed perfectly with 
baby and myself, but it increased the flow 
of my milk. 

“My husband then quit coffee and used 
Postum, and quickly got well of the dys- 
pepsia with which he had been troubled. I 
no longer suffer from the dizziness, blind 
spells, pain in my heart, or sour stomach. 

“Now we all drink Postum, from my 
husband to my seven-months’-old baby. 
It has proved to be the best hot drink we 
have ever used. We would not give up 
Postum for the best coffee we ever drank.” 
ee ay given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


cn, 
_Get the little book “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
true, full of human interest. 
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ly amusing until you and the few others 
had laughed at them in the one and only 
way. And your pains and theirs were 
always more bearable because, by a shar- 
ing, the impersonal view was reached and 
troubles, in which one was entangled to 
the point of blindness, became mere mani- 
festations of human nature in which one 
caught the grotesqueness and arrived at 
a state of being twice as interested as one 
was involved or worried. The very de- 
gree of intimacy reached, and the fact 
that anything less was even then languid- 
ly considered not worth while, makes one 
give up letter-writing almost from the 
beginning. 

The inevitableness of the break, and the 
determination on both sides that it shail 
not be so, or at least, not immediately 
appear so, causes an effusion of letters, let- 
ters frequent and bulky in exact propor- 
tion to one’s* realization of the fading 
process. At first it seems possible that 
one may win out, and against the laws of 
social relations, contrive to keep in touch 
across a nullifying distance. You. still 
know the old complications, you can be 
told easily their terminations, but new 
situations arise too vague, complicated, or 
petty in their birth to make their felling 
essential, and when they have developed, 
the burden of communicating them to you 
would be great, as you might not, because 
of not having watched them from the start, 
completely comprehend. ‘To insure that 
would involve some deftness in presenting 
tne matter on their part, and the whirl 
of their lives does not permit of so much 
considered writing; so in the end they are 
all living busily, deeply, amusedly, and 
you are out of it, and sharing their in- 
ability to put the fabric of your new life, 
in which you would so wistfully like them 
to have a finger, on paper in any but a 
form too bold for resemblance to the orig- 
inal. 

Naturally and actively you scorn the 
new people around you whose antecedents, 
quirks, and complications you know noth- 
ing of, you gaze dolefully ahead to the 
time -when communication with the old 
people, the dear, real people, will have 
dwindled to a mutual announcement of 
nothing less momentous than births and 
deaths, tidings which will come as a shock 


that anything so vivid should happen to - 


people long become names immersed in 
hazy associations. 

Everything has a story in it, and to be 
presented with the completed fact is not 
in the least what any one wants. Com- 
pleteness never has any flavor. One wants 
to know the precise amount that each 
player in the drama of living contributed 
to the vibration of the particular cord 
one has one’s fingers on. It is the slow evo- 
lution, the rolling-on one’s tongue and 
wrapping in a phrase each incident as it 
occurs that makes the whole when it- is 
reached productive of any meaning or 
value at all. To forage and discover a 
modulation which can be exchanged or 
handed on—this is human intercourse, and 
to have been accustomed to this makes a 
statement of a finished fact such formal, 
chilling treatment, that it constitutes a 
slap in the face, or at worst a heart- 
breaking reminder that one has not been 
long enough in one place, or is too far 
from the other to permit of anything else. 
The moment has come, the avowal is made 
that distance has done its work, and one 
is severed hopelessly. When one returns 
years hence one will be an old family 
friend, or something else equally dreadful, 
with whom for some reason it is very 
difficult to talk, and who asks tiresomely 
out-of-date questions. 

The poor exiled person, crushed by this 
picture of the future, not yet rooted in 
new soil, endeavoring to wiggle down into 
it but still uncomfortably, crassly on the 
surface, is thinking every minute of the 
time she so abundantly has of whether 
those wretches at home may not all be 
decked out in new clothes which she has 
never seen, exchanging ideas none of 
which, because of the dancing elusiveness 
which would have made her love them, she 
will ever hear, acquiring treasure, getting 
into debt and out of it, receiving exqui- 
site impressions, indulging in the individ- 
ual madnesses they each so impersonally 
appreciate, and doing it slowly so as to 
enjoy every jot consciously, while if she 
ever gets a whiff of any of it, it will -be 
but the flat sum total, all this happening 
at the precise moment she is wondering 
about them, or experiencing by herself new 
conclusions and absurd mishaps, when 
every one knows that a mishap is the 
very thing to share with a friend, for the 
delicious drolleries that will be discovered 
in it later. The woe of the predicament 
is cumulative and acts like a landslide, 
which, not content with having inundated 
you, takes vicious delight in hammering 
you more flatly to earth. The wish comes, 
unwelcome and unreasonable, that one’s 
friends had not been so picturesquely in- 
teresting, for in mo other way could the 
weight of one’s fondness for them be 
lightened of the grief of their remaining 
so vividly with you, when for all practical, 
chummy you are-so forlornly, 
utterly thout them, 


Union Increases Use 


‘When two groups of tele- 
phone subscribers are joined 
together the usefulness of 
each telephone is increased. 


Take the simplest case—two 
groups, each with three sub- 
scribers. As separate groups 
there are possible only six 
combinations—only six lines 
of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and 
instead of only six, there 
will be fifteen lines of com- 
munication. 


No matter how the groups 
are located or how they are 
connected by exchanges, com- 
bination increases the useful- 


AMERICAN 


One System 


ness of each telephone, it 
plies traffic, it expands trade. 


The increase isin accordance 
with-the mathematical rule. If 
two groups of a thousand ach 
are united,therewillbeam.- ion 
more lines of communicgfon. 


No one subscriber can®use 
all of these increased posstbi 
ities, but each subscri 
some of them. 


Many groups of telephone 
subscribers have been united 
in the Bell System to increase 
the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, and meet the public de- 
mand for universal service. 


TELEPHONE AND TELECRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Universal Service 


Instruction Book 
And Wood FREE 


Finishing Samples 


Here's the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, 
the work of famous experts, il- 
lustrated in 5 colors. For a 
limited time only we will mail 
it free and pay _postage to 
anyone interested in the latest 


and most artistic way of re- 
finishing old furni- 
ture, woodwork and 
floors, We have sent a liberal 


6 supply of free samples of 
aie, Johnson’s Wood Dye 
and Under-Lac 
~ . ? (better than shel- 


ac and varnish) to 


5 all the leading deal- 
‘ ers who handle paint 
them to you FREE. 


Muss ejman Coaster Brake 


Racine, Wis, 
“The Wood Finish 
ing Authorities.” 
“The Arm- 
less Wonder” 
~s mallest, 
lightest, sim- 
Pplest and 
strongest bi- 
‘ cycle brake 
made. The original Armless Automatic Brake, 
imitated by many—equalled by none. Weighs 25 
ounces, id by all high-class dealers, or 
write us, giving dealer’s name, and we will ad- 
vise you and send you booklet, “The Major's 
Story,” FREE. Also made for Motorcycles. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co, “cect Brake Mira 


Manufactured by 


Printed With 


OM ces 
BOSTOS 


FINE ST 


LVER BREWED 


Ask for it at the Clab, 


on latz. 
invited direct. 


O MILWAUKEE 


> 


Largest growers of pedigree farm 
and garden seeds in the world— 
Clovers, Grasses, Oats, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We 
breed only pedigree 

ing stocks. CATALOGUE 


OATS 


Sworn yield 259 
bushels 


heavy 
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bread, backed by 
properties, that have i 
seurs for generations. 
NEW YORK | 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 109, La Crosse, Wis. 


America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers, 
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A Prediction for 1912 


King of the Speedway 
Monarch of theffoad 


~ 


5 


PEED, power, style, prestige are embodied in every detail of 

design and constriction of the majestic National 40. This is. 
the car which triumphed in leading speed classics of 1910, on road, 
hill and speedway. 


The Natiomal stock car has endured in the acid test of sustained 
high-speed flights with wonderful freedom from mechanical troubles. 
No other car has demonstrated such marvelous power, stamina and 
consistency. Time and again Nationals finished'in one-two order in 
important long races. 


There is a joyous feeling of pride in ownership of the National 40 
which won such signal honors at the Vanderbilt, Elgin, Fairmount 
Park, Algonquin Hill, Port Jefferson, Syracuse, Wilkesbarre Hill and 
on the Atlanta and Indianapolis Speedways. 


And the beauty of lines and luxury of the National “ 40 ”—in 
touring car, limousine and roadster—are not surpassed by any other 
motor car built, regardless of cost. 


_ 
— 


Open Touring Car, Open Toy Tonneau, Speedway Roadster, $2,500 
Fore-Door Touring, Fore-Door Toy, - - - - =- = 2,600 
Fore-Door Seven Passenger Touring, - - - - - = 3,000 
Luxurious Limousine—Fore-Door, -, $4,000—Open Front, 3,750 


National Motor Vehicle Company 


1020 East 22nd Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
= Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Start Your Motoring Season Right !! 


Enjoy your car to the utmost, this spring and summer. Protect 
yourself in advance against the dangers of skidding and the 
annoyances of 'tire-changing by the old, laborious way. 


Don’t stop short of the best for your own car—equip it nght 
now with the preferred equipment of America’s best cars: 


‘Firestone 


NON-SKID — Quick - Detachable 
TIRES ““DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


FIRESTONE NON-SKIDS EN- Firestone Quick-Detachable Demountable 
SURE SAFETY on slippery streets. Rims carry your spare 
The mass of angles, edges, hollows and tires inflated, ready to sub- 
sides hold your car safe, as no other stitute, rim and all, for in- 
tire can. jured tires without loss of 

Tougher rubber and more of time, hard work or pump- 
it than on the tread of any other ing-up. 


The Firestone Rim is 
designed and made by 
tire experts— it has no 
split base to admit moist- 
ure and ruin your tires. 
It saves your tires as well 
as ydur time and effort in 


tire—more miles of wear—no 
metal studs to destroy the 
rubber — absolute’ safety 
from skid accident. . All 
for only about 6% higher 
than the regular 


irestone tire. 


After the non-skid changing them. 
is worn EQUIP RIGHT NOW 
you have a smoo with Firestone Demount- 


tread left for summer 
use. Can you afford 
the nsk of not using 
Firestone Non-Skids ? 


able Rims, putting Non- 
Skids on the rear and 
saving your used tires 
for spares. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. - 


 surgency. 


Branches, agencies, and dealers everywhere. 


Wuo will be the Presidential nominees 
in 1912? A prediction concerning this en- 
grossing question, based on striking par- 
allels in political history, is offered: in an 
important article by George Harvey pub- 
lished in The North American Review 
for March. Extracts from the article 
follow: 

Barring accidents of a physical nature 
the two chief opposing candidates for the 
- Presidency of the United States in 1912 
will be William. Howard Taft, Republi- 
can, and Woodrow Wilson, Democrat. 
We do not presume to impute to dia- 
lectics the nomination of the former. 
That, frankly, must be taken for granted. 
The reasons for its assumption, however, 


' are sufficiently obvious. (1) He is a 


candidate. (2) He controls the Federal 
patronage. (3) He has won the con- 
fidence and respect of the people in large 
measure and is gaining favor daily. (4) 
He is gradually acquiring the active 
friendship of the inevitably conservative 
business men, without-whose support no 
candidate has been elected President since 
1832. (5) He is and will be unopposed 
by Roosevelt for the very practical rea- 
son that defeat or election will spell the 
ending of his career as President, prob- 
ably immediately, but surely at the ex- 
piration of four years. (6) His rejec- 
tion by the National Convention would 
be unprecedented and would presage 
certain defeat of the party at the 
polls. 

But one obstacle lies in his path—In- 
By a remote possibility the 
new and eager League of Radical Repub- 
licans may secure control of the Conven- 
tion and nominate, not Cummins, the 
wheel horse, but La Follette, the resolute, 
imaginative, inspiring leader. In _ that 
event, the Democrats will nominate Jud- 
son Harmon in consequence of causes 
precisely analogous to those set forth be- 
low which render the choice of Woodrow 
Wilson as the opponent of President Taft 
a virtual certainty. 

Logic predestines antithesis. Circum- 
stances, Conditions, uncontrolled and un- 
controllable, demand it. History decrees 
it. Invariably the opposing candidate 
has been named, not by the opposition 
itself, but by the party taking the lead— 
in all but three instances by the party 
in power. 


Douglas compelled the nomination of 
Lincoln in place of Seward. 

1864.— The renomination of Lincoly 
compelled the nomination of McClellan 
in place of Seymour. 

1868.—The nomination of Grant com. 
pelled the nomination of Seymour jy 
place of McClellan. 

1872.—The renomination of Grant com. 
pelled the nomination of a Greeley. 

1876.—The nomination of Hayes com. 
pelled the nomination of Tilden in place 
of Hendricks. 

1880.—The nomination of Garfield com. 
pelled the nomination of Hancock in plac: 
of Bayard. 

1854.—-The nomination of Blaine com- 
pelled the nomination of Cleveland in 
place of Bayard or Randall. 

1888.—The renomination of Cleveland 
compelled the nomination of Harrison. 

1892.—The situation reversed. 

1896.—The nomination of McKinley 
compelled the nomination of Bryan _ in 
place of Bland or Boies. 

1900.—The situation reversed. 

1904.— The nomination of Roosevel: 
compelled the nomination of Parker in 
place of Bryan or Cockrell. 

1908.—The nomination of Taft com- 
pelled the nomination of Bryan in place 
of Parker or any conservative. 

Therefore, in 

1912 the renomination of Taft will! 
compel the nomination of Wilson in place 
of Harmon, just as the nomination of La 
Follette would compel the nomination of 
Harmon in place of Wilson. 

Why? 

Obviously but one theme of inquiry 
demands consideration: Who is the real 
Antithesis of Taft? Bryan? Yes, as in 
1908. But Bryan’s races have been run. 
Gaynor? Yes; but Gaynor is disqualified 
by Fate. Folk? Yes; but Folk clearly 
is outclassed. Champ Clark? Theoretic- 
ally, perhaps, but practically only as a 
pretty. compliment. Dix? The carrier of 
water upon both shoulders? The up- 
holder of party fealty, on the one hand. 
and the source of pretexts to bolters on 
the other? Neither opposite nor apposite 
is Dix. Remain Harmon and Wilson. 
Which, we repeat, is the Antithesis of 
Taft? Unroll the moving portraits. 
Note the points of similarity and of 
divergence : 


CHARACTERISTICS TAFT HARMON WILSON 
Robust, portly Solid, heavy Lithe, sinewy 
Environment........ Mid-west Mid-west South, East 
Ohio Ohio New Jerse 
English English Scotch-Iris 
Golf to excess Golf in Moderation! Golf at minimum 
Temperament....... Prudent Cautious Daring 
Genial Serious Graceful 
Winnin Friendly Charming 
ok Can Gratefu Appreciative Just 
ok Compassionate toical Tenacious 
Sweet, mellow Cool, controlled Quick, zealous 
Cagectous Plodding Keen, imaginative 
nowledge.......... ide Restricted Profound 
Menta! attitude..... Tolerant Considerate Self-reliant 
Disposition......... Concillatory Steadfast Uncompromisin 
‘Expression. .i...... Earnest, pleasing Commonplace Eloquent, persuasive 
ce Fair Ordinary Fine 
As lawyers......... Judicial Essentially sound Analytical 
McKinley Republican; Cleveland mocrat; Tilden mocrat 
Political purpose....| Steady progression Stability eform 
Political tendency...}| Mildly progressive Conservative me radical 
Political character... ure Strong uminous 
Political convictions. Constant Firm Immovable 


1840.—The assured nomination of Van 
Buren compelled the nomination of Har- 
rison in place of Clay. 

1844.—The nomination of Clay com- 
pelled the nomination of Polk in place of 
Van Buren. 

1848.—The nomination of Cass com- 
pelled the nomination of Taylor in place 
of Clay, Webster or even Scott. 

1852.—The nomination of Pierce com- 

led the nomination of Scott in place of 

illmore. 

1856.—The nomination of Buchanan 
compelled the nomination of Fremont in 
place of MeLean. 

1860.—The assumed nomination of 


‘In but one essential particular—that 
of age—is marked a greater dissimilarity 
between Taft and Harmon than between 
Taft and Wilson; and that seriously to 
Harmon’s disadvantage, in view of the 
facts that the average age of Presidents 
at inauguration has been only fifty-three 
and that of the three elected when more 
than sixty-four two died within the year. 

The contrast is complete, conclusive ; 
the evidence overwhelming. The finger 
of Predestination, guided by Lagic, 
Circumstance, Conditions and History. 
points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson, 
Democrat, as the opponent of William 
H. Taft, Republican, in 1912. 


Ice Explosions 


A SCIENTIST attached to one of the gov- 


ernment bureaus at Washington, who, 
with an assistant, has been gathering 
certain data on the upper Missouri River 
in South Dakota, reported a remarkable 
phenomenon that sometimes occurs in that 
region. 

About noon one day in December there 
came to the scientist’s ears a heavy re- 
port, audible for miles, that led him to 
remark that a blow-out must have oc- 
curred on the river. On returning to 
the place where he had crossed in the 
morning, he found an irregular hole, cov- 
ering a space one hundred feet square, 
in the solid ice, which averaged twenty- 
six inches in thickness. 

The theory is that such blow-outs result 
from the imprisonment of air gradually 
accumulating in a favorable spot and sub- 
jected to tremendous pressure by the force 
of the river current, 


20 


Similar phenomena have been notice 
on the frozen rivers of Siberia. 


X-rays for Oysters 


Amona the recent achievements of prac- 
tical science is the development of a plant 
for radiographing pearl oysters, to ascer- 
tain not only the existence, but the stage 
of development of the pearls without kil!- 
ing the animals or opening their shells. 

As many as five hundred oysters have 
been submitted to examination in one 
minute, hundreds of shells spread on a 
tray being exposed at one time. Oysters 
showing no pearls are returned to their 
beds; those showing partially developed 
pearls .are sent into “hospital” to be 
nursed, while those whose pearls are full- 
oo suffer the fate that attends al! 

hings which possess something that man 
wants. It is all that radiography is 
not injurjous to oysters, 
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qNo other manufacturer can 
_ produce the car described be- 
low, sell it at the price we ask, 
and make a profit. This isa 
fact which comparison will 
prove. Certain it is, that no 
maker gives as much for so lit- 
tle. 25,000 Overland owners 
know this from experience. 


@ These headlines contain statements which, 
if true, mean everything to the buyer who 
wants the most a given amount will buy. 


(If this advertisement will cause you to act 
—induce you to make an investigation of 
the claims we make for Overland Cars and 
compare them with others, it will have ac- 
complished its mission. | 


@ Make your comparison thoroughly, part by 
part. The more thorough your investiga- 


= 


All fore door models of Overland Cars 
have the centre control. Any fore door 
car showing levers outside is obsolete, 
or at best a makeshift. 


tion, the stronger your conviction will be that 


the Overland is the car to buy. 


( Your comparison will prove, first, that you 
get in the Overland the largest, handsomest, 
most luxuriously finished car, that you.get a 
power plant not equalled for efficiency, relia- 
bility, quietness and flexibility in any car sell- 
ing at less than $2,500. Compare the motor 
in Model 52 Overland with the best car you 


The Willys-Overland Co. | 


A big, handsome car of masterful design, 
motor of this car is a marvel of efficiency, flexibility and quietness, 
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Model 52, With Fore Doors and Centre Control. 


118-inch Wheelbase, $1,600 


know selling at $1,700, $2,000 or $2,500. 
Particularly compare this car with any of the 
so-called “30’s” selling around $1,500 to 
$1,700. 


@ Compare the springs and riding qualities, 
the speed, the hill-climbing ability, the whéel- 
base, the frame, transmission, brakes, rear 
system, size of wheels and axle, steering gear. 
Compare the finish, upholstery, the body de- 
sign and workmanship. You'll find that 
Overland fore door models are designed 
and built as fore door models, not old ‘bodies 
patched up to meet the prevailing style, with 
shifting lever and emergency brake outside 


and out of reach. See the detail cut to the® 


left, showing Overland centre control, the 
approved practice in all up-to-the-minute, 
high-class cars. 


@ Consider, and bear this point in mind 
always, that the Overland is a manufac- 
tured car, every part and every piece made 
by us, after our own designs, by our own 
men, in our own plants. 


@ You'll find, too, that: the Overland is a 
thoroughly standardized car. Each opera- 
tion on that part is made by an expert work- 
man on that particular thing, by’ special 
machinery in a special “jig,” from the best 
material. 


@ Each cylinder, gear,-shaft, bearing, axle, 
frame, transmission, body, etc., etc., is 
exactly like the other in the same Overland 
chassis. No fitting, grinding or filing 1s 
necessary or permitted in the final assembly. 


140 CENTRAL AVE. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


a1 


(il. 


The four-cylinder, torty horsepower 


@ The plants of the W illys-Over- 
land Co. are the largest, most 
complete and best equipped 


land chasses are absolutely 
standardized. No maker in 


@ On parts like cylinder pistons, cam shafts, 
etc., we work as close as one-half thousandth 
part of an inch. One one-thousandth part 
of an inch limit of tolerance is common prac- 
tice in OverJand construction. 


@ Unlimited facilities, enormous production 
of exact standardized duplicates, an ideal 
organization built up, controlled: and directed 
by one man—John N. Willys—enable us to 
make the minimum price on the maximum of 
motor car efficiency. 


@ We could make them ‘more extravagantly, 
but. we cannot make them better. 


@ The production of Overland Cars for 19 ty 
will be 20,000. We make only five chasses— 
22 body styles, with or without fore doors. 
No extra charge for fore doors. 


7 Model 53, Same Chassis as 52 
Two-passenger Body, $1,600 


@ We have prepared a sheet of comparative 
data, tabulating specifications of Overland 
Cars with America’s best in their class. 


__. Write for this sheet and our catalogue. 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND CO. 
Toledo. Ohio 


Please send me Catalogue and Comparative Data Sheet. 


Name 


140 


the world works to closer. 
limits in fineness of fit. , 


The Toledo plantalonecovers | 
over 30 acres. The five Over- 
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50 H. P. motor. 


Speedwell Touring Car, 7-passenger, 
$2800. Top and Windshield extra. 
Standard chassis of all Speedwell 
cars has 121-inch wheel base and 


Here is a car that no man has ever worn out; that 


thousands of owners praise as the most remarkable 
value in America; that is bought by men who can 
afford to buy the highest- priced cars if they pre- 
ferred them —a record obtained in five years of 
adhering to quality standards in making and com- 
mon-sense standards in selling — $2500 to $2900 for 
the finest motor cars that can be built. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company 
3 _420 ESSEX AVENUE, DAYTON, OHIO 


OUR NEW CATALOG AND MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR THE ASKING 


Our latest catalog shows 1911 Speedwell cars in full colors—tells the *“ how ™ 
and “why” of their construction. Send for this book and we'll mail you as 
well our monthly publication, “ The Speedwell,"" a modest moter journal of 
interest to all present or prospective car owners. 


NOTES ON DESIGN 


The perfect balance of the Speedwell motor, the 
care with which the smallest part is made, its lib- 
eral bearings not only for the crank shaft but for 
the cam shaft and piston pins as well, its unerring 
lubrication, all contribute to its long life and free- 
dom from trouble. Each motor must test over 50 
H. P., actual brake test. ‘ 


The axles—both front and rear—are of such 
construction and such liberal dimensions that break- 
age cannot occur. In these, Timken roller bearings 
are used throughout, even to the steering knuckles 


—the latter being an exclusive Speedwell feature, 


making steering remarkably easy and eliminating 
wear in one unit of the most vulnerable part of the 
modern automobile—the steering connections. 


In designing efficient lubrication for Speedwell 
cars, every moving part, no matter how apparently 
insignificant, has been thoroughly provided for. 
The average car buyer would never miss many of 
the provisions we have made for lubrication were 
they not there—but, at the same time, they contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the long service every Speed- 
well car gives. 


If possible, we would go into detail about our 
Straight line drive, the comfort afforded by ideal 
spring suspension and roomy, perfectly upholstered 
bodies, the sturdiness of the frame, little details in 
construction that add to the car's efficiency and life 
—the beauty of line and finish of the bodies—these 
points, however, are fully covered in our new cat- 
alog, for which we hope you will send. 


— 


best in literature, art and science—- 


generation to generation — 


type in advertising— 


Mr. National Advertiser— 


The magazine that has a real personality— 


The magazine that prints nothing but the 


The magazine that is handed down from 


The magazine that - represents the -highest 


Hlarper’s Magazine 


When others 
fered, it’s for the par- 
er profits. 


| mer. The change of air and food is 


Beer without the Sting 


It is claimed that an English chemist 
has succeeded in producing a dealeoholized 
beer free from all intoxicating propvrties 
but in no way different in taste oy flavor 
from ordinary beer. 

The new process is stated to be tho ye. 
sult of many years’ experimenting. [+ was 
found that by slightly warming the |jeo, 
and then driving through it a brisk ey,. 
rent of carbonic-acid gas the alcohol 
be extracted in. the form of minute fy). 
bles. By continuing the process ¢yery 
trace of alcohol could be eliminated jt). 
out dest¥oying any of the other qualities 
of the beverage. 

It is further claimed that every jogs. 
head of beer treated by this process y jelds 
three gallons of spirit, driven out by the 
earbonic-acid gas, which among other pur. 
poses, if produced in sufficient quantities, 
could be placed upon the market at a 
price which would enable it to compete 
favorably with petrol. The product is re. 
ported to be superior to petrol for driving 
motor-cars, and emits no fumes or odors. 

The discoverer of the process of ‘eal- 
coholizing alcohol says that the process 
can also be employed by distillers, who at 
present have to boil their “wash” hefore 
whiskey is distilled. Boiling becomes un- 
necessary under the new process; the tem- 
perature of the “ wash ” would simply have 
to be raised to lukewarmness, and by the 
application of the carbonic-acid gas proc. 
ess the spirit would be distilled at the 
low temperature, thus affecting a saving 
of — of the distiller’s present coal 
bill. 

In relating the commercial possibilities 
of dealeoholized beer, the discoverer says; 

“If dealeoholized beers become really 
popular, the industry of agriculture will 
benefit by reason of the extra quantity of 
barley required, while a stimulus will! be 
given to the brewing industry at present 
hedged about by legal restrictions and tax- 
ation. My product is genuine brewery 
malt and hops beer, not a manufactured 
chemical substitute, and the public may 
disabuse itself of the idea that it is only 
a Watery erated concoction. I tested this 
matter by supplying blank samples of 
beer and dealeoholized beer to fifty-two 
brewers assembled at Sheffield, and of that 
number of connoisseurs twenty-six albso- 
lutely failed to detect which was which, 
while the others discovered some subtle 
difference unapparent to the ordinary 
mortal.”. 


Caricatures of the Ancients 


THERE is plenty of evidence to show that 
the ancients were not without a liking for 
fun. In certain remains of the art of long- 
gone days are shown examples of artistic 
humor, and more commonly than might 
be supposed. 

For instance, there is a drawing on a 
tile exhibited in one of our museums that 
shows a cat dressed as an Egyptian lady 
of fashion. The figure is seated languidly 
in a chair, sipping wine out of a small 
bowl, being fanned the while and offered 
dainties by an abject-looking tom-cat with 
his tail between his legs. 

The cat, indeed, figures very largely in 
the ancient comic pictures. In a papyrus 
in the British Museum a flock of geese are 
being driven by a cat, and a herd of goats 
by two wolves, with crooks and wallets. 
One of the wolves-is playing a double- 
pipe, quite in the fashion of old Pan. 

There is shown in the Museum of Turin 
a papyrus roll that displays a whole series 
of such comical scenes. In the first place, 
a lion, a crocodile, and an ape are giving 
a vocal and instrumental concert. Next 
comes an ass, dressed, armed, and scep- 
tred like a Pharaoh. With majestic de- 
meanor he receives the presents presented 
to him by a cat of high degree, of whom 
a bull acts as proud conductor. 

The lion and a gazelle are playing at 
checkers, a hippopotamus is perched in 4 
tree, and a hawk has climbed up, too, and 
is trying to dislodge the river-horse. 

Another picture shows a Pharaoh in the 
shape of a rat, drawn in a carriage by 
prancing greyhounds. He is proceeding to 
storm a fort garrisoned by cats having no 
arms but teeth and claws, whereas the 
cats are provided with battle-axes, shields, 
and bows and arrows. 


Vacations for Cattle 


In western Australia one farmer ™ay 
be heard to inquire of another whether 
he has. as yet sent his cattle on tell 
vacation, and what is meant is just what 
is asked. Those farmers who live any 
where near the coast—and in Australia 
“near” might mean a distance that 
would startle dwellers in other lan‘s— 
send their cattle for a month or 5!* 
weeks’ holiday at the seashore each —_ 
to be extremely beneficial. The grass 0” 
the coast is impregnated with salt «nd 
has the effect of a tonic on the animals. 
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To Save Our Antelope 


GaMeE WARDEN Rusu, of the Wichita 
Game Refuge in the State of Oklahoma, 
has informed the Department of Agricult- 
yre of the receipt in good condition of 
eight head of antelepe, which came from 
the national herd in the Yellowstone Park. 
Through the generosity of members of the 
poone and Crockett Club, of New York, 
funds were furnished for capturing and 
transporting these animals from Wyoming 
to Oklahoma. The news of the arrival of 
the antelope at their destination has been 
received with satisfaction by the depart- 
ment officials, who are much interested in 
the attempt to preserve this interesting 
vame animal. 

The prong-horned antelope is unlike any 
other antelope on the face of the earth, 


and has sO many peculiarities that nat-— 


uralists class it in a family by itself. 
Formerly existing by thousands on our 
open Western plains, it has now been so 
reduced in numbers that its extinction is 
certain in the very near future unless pro- 
tection is given to the few remaining. It 
does not do well east of the Mississippi 
River, and cannot be successfully bred in 
captivity; but it thrives if allowed to roam 
practically free within large enclosures 
under conditions, closely approaching 
natural ones. 

In 1908 the Biological Survey estimated 
that the total number of antelope in the 
United States had been reduced to 17,000. 
Of these about 10,000 were in Montana, 
Wyoming, and the Yellowstone National 
Park, and the remaining 7,000 were dis- 
tributed in twelve other States. 

On the Wichita Game Refuge it is hoped 
that the antelope will find themselves in 
surroundings suited to their increase. 
The Wichita is really a national forest, 
and Game-Warden Rush acts as its su- 
pervisor and attends to all the business 
involved in its administration. But on 
the Wichita, which was set aside by act of 
Congress as a national game refuge be- 
cause Of its especial suitability to act as 
a breeding-place for the wild creatures of 
the plains and lower Rocky Mountain re- 
gions, the importance of the game work 
has overshadowed the ordinary uses of a 
national forest. There are over one hun- 
dred and fifty national forests, but only 
two national game refuges. 

This does not mean that outside of these 
refuges the game on the national forests 
is not protected, for the national forest 
officers are uniformly instructed to see 
that the game laws of the various States 
are observed on their forests, in so far as 
they can do this in justice to their other 
duties. Many of the forest officers are 
regularly appointed deputy State game 
wardens, and it is the policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to encourage 
their acting in this capacity when they 
ean do so without prejudice to their work 
as forest officers. They are not, however, 
expected to go off the forests in order to 
enforce the game laws of the States, nor 
ean they make enforcement of game laws 
their principal occupation. The work of 
a forest officer in looking after Uncle 
Sam's affairs generally insures his being a 
pretty busy man, and what he does in en- 
forcing game laws can only be incidental! 
to selling timber, protecting the forests 
from fires, looking after grazing matters, 
and responding to the various other calls 
which use of the forests by the public in- 
volves. 

Ordinarily, game matters pertain to the 
States, and not to the national govern- 
ment. The State prescribes when and 
under what conditions game may be killed. 
If it desires to prohibit the killing of game 
in certain parts of the State, in order that 
the game may breed there, and these parts 
of the States are within the national for- 
ests, the government co-operates with the 
State to carry out the law. Such co-opera- 
tion may require the closing of fixed areas 
of the national forests to grazing, for 
when big ganie becomes plentiful if must 
have a sufficient food-supply left on the 
range to carry it through the winter, or 
it will succumb for lack of sustenance. 
If the range is fully utilized by cattle and 
sheep during the summer, elk and deer 
will fare hardly in the winter. 

In the Wichita and the Grand Cafion 
Game Refuges the government has not 
left the matter of caring for game protec- 
tion wholly to the States, but has estab- 
lished national reservations on which an 
attempt will be made to breed game. The 
Wichita is notable for the fact that it has 
a sinall herd of buffalo upon it, which the 
game warden regards as the apple of his 
eve. They were donated by the American 
Bison Society, and shipped from the New 
York Zoological Garden in 1908. They 
then numbered fifteen, and have since 
been inereased by the addition of ten 
calves; two of the original herd, however, 
diel in the first year. To the buffaloes 
are now added the antelope. 

The antelope were shipped from Yellow- 
stone Park, and have been liberated in one 


of the buffalo-yards which had been pre- 


pared for them. They will be given more 
ani better range as soon as a.proper wire 
enclosure can be made. 
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ompanion 


What other car of popular price will you 
so frequently see side by side with 
cars of s€ven-passenger capacity ? 


London, England, thinks as 


of the costliest cars § 


Foredoor Touring Car, $925, top and windshield not included. 


well of the 


Runabout with detachable doors, $775, top and windshield not included. 
Detachable doors for any Hupmobile Kunabout, $25. ¥ 


— . 


Hupmobile as New York—New York as-well as its home city, Detroit—and | 
Detroit as well as scores of cities larger and smaller in eyery state in the Union. * 
Wherever. the Hupmobile goes—there goes satisfaction’ / 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Dept. L, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Original 
1857 


BABY’S 


Health 
and Hap- 

BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Send for Baby's Book. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
New York 


Experienced Investor 


BUYS 


onds of Our 


makes up a DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT, SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL, 
ATTRACTIVE INCOME, 
VERTIBILITY. Buy these bonds from 
a large, strong bank, and you will have 
the best investment te be had. 

Our Book, “ America’s 
Free: svn. Investment,” tells 
in plain words why these bonds are the 
kind of investment you are looking for. 
Send for it today. It will convince you. 


The New First National Bank 


DEPARTMENT N 
Amets Over $6,000,000 COLUMBUS, O 


The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relis . The recognized 
medicinal whisky. The whi 
than ordinary 


James E. Pepper Whisky 
“Born With the Republic” 


If your dealer can not —ey we will send 
direct, charges prepaid, an 
Mountains, at following 


4 qts. $5 —Sottied in Bond — 12 qts. $15 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 


thirty-one years ‘“The Standard 


whisky for all who appreciate 
in liquor. 


East of the Rocky 


Money back if not satisfied. 


Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 
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Absolutely The Latest 
typewriter improvement is 
the Key-Set Tabulator 
of the Model 11 Visible 5 
Remington 
It sets the tabulator stops in- 
stantly for any kind of billing, form 
Or tabular work. This 1s absolutely 
the latest and greatest of all recent 
labor-saving improvements in the 
billingtypewriter. 
Here is the key 
which sets évery 
tabulator stop. 
_ Absolutely satisfactory 
service is guaranteed to 
every purchaser of the 
emington. 
Remington 
Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 
FIRST 
OVER THE BARS» 
BEST. 
OVER THE BARS- 
BALTIMORE 
=. No matter what 
| you pay, sir— Th = Sa me 
there is Whiskey 
pace with thetimes 
as 
Old 
Overholt Rye & 
Dependably the #i< 
same —always— 
mellow, rich, 


IMPERIAL 


— 


not on 


Extra Dry 


the best 
AMERIC. 

but the best HAMPACNE delights 
the taste—affords exquisite p 


re. 


pure—a delli- 
ciousness never 


Makes the best cocktail. 


2Sc in stamps. 
c. W. ABBOTT & 


all Wine, Spirit and Soda 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Safhple by mail, 


A pleasing aromatic with 
beverages. -Appetizing, 


©CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Th’ Lantern 


Tu’ Lantern is a kind of light 

Lives in a cunning round glass house, 
An’s got a cage all over it, 

Like where you catch th’ real live mouse. 
Th’ Lantern’s bizness is to ’xplore 

"Round wif my Grampa in th’ dark,— 
He hangs it on th’ wagon-back, 

Where it mus’ swing an’ watch an’ hark. 


An’ w’en it hears a Stranger-horse 
Come ‘long a-trottin’ up behind, 
It tells him—that’s my Grampa there 
On th’ front seat,—an’ he’d bes’ mind 
His bizness! W’en it’s winter-time 
An’ snowy blizzards like to bliz, 
My Grampa’s Lantern mus’ go out 
To see how all th’ “critters” is. 


Once w’en th’ summer was, an’ flowers, 
(I didn’t ery like anything,— 

‘Cause I am boys—) th’ Lantern came 
Outdoors to help me find my ring. 

Th’ Johnny-jump-ups borrowed it 
An’ hid it in th’ flower-bed; 

He made ‘um give it right straight back. 
W’y ’tis th’ Glow-worm hid his head 


An’ ’vised th’ Fire-fly not to waste 
Hisself a-wavin’ his bright wings 
great, big, fiery Lantern’s ‘round, 
’S ’eause he’s as mad as anything! 
Our flowers aren’t used to ’sociate 
Wif such a very common light. 
Th’ ’ristocratic silver moon 
Don’t go an’ spoil th’ garden’s night! 


Th’ ole big Lantern,—he don’t care, 
He’s got some rich relations, too, 
That rides on bright red aut’mobiles 
"At toots a horn an’ sails right thro’! 
His missionary cousin lives 
Up in a high tower by th’ sea, 
Where he can watch th’ great big boats,— 
Some of *um’s bad as they can be 


An’ won’t do nothin’ they are told, 
An’ go an’ run straight into rocks, 
So’s all th’ folks inside of them 
Will wish they’d stayed home on th’ 
docks. 
An’ naughty boys,—s’pose Grampa’s goin’ 
Tell stories’ got a “ moral” to? 
A little boy can take things in,— 
("Taint best to let him know you do). 
That’s w’y I changed th’ subject by 
A-climbin’ over his armchair 
An’ astin’ who it is that sewed 
Those two white threads right in his 
hair. 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 


Falconry in Chitral 


FALCONRY is not entirely a sport of the 
picturesque past. In Chitral, a state on 
the northwestern frontier of India, it is 
still the popular pastime, and it is said 
that the skilled Chitrali falconers will 
train the wild hawk to obedience and 
service in fourteen days, while they have 
even been known to accomplish the feat 
in five. 

The ground covered is generally wild 
and precipitous, and the quarry is usu- 
ally the chakor, a large partridge, whose 
discovery is signalled by cries and gar- 
ments waved vigorously in the air. 


As the quarry wings by, the hunter bal- | 


ances and swings forward the goshawk on 
his fist, and the bird, with two or three 
strokes of her powerful wings, is launched 
in pursuit. 

As she gets under way the Chitralis 
raise a prolonged shout... The hunters, 
who are eagerly watching, see the, flying 
chakor, a brown ball two hundred yards 
and more away, with a bigger brown mass 
rapidly closing on it. The two come to 
earth together. A falconer at once plunges 
down the hill to retrieve the quarry and 
take up the hawk. 

It may be that one of the hunters has 
turned and taken a fresh hawk on his fist, 
when suddenly there are shouts and a 
covey will fly down the wind close to the 
hunting party. Then the hunter will 
throw off his hawk and another of the 
party will loose a falcon. 

The game is now at its height. The 
cries of the hunters follow closely upon 
each other, and the chakor shoot by in 
single birds and coveys. One after another 
the hawks are thrown off, and the mag- 
nificent sight is presented of the great 
birds wheeling round in the wind and 
darting off in pursuit. As each is thrown 
off, a faleoner dashes after her at full 
speed to take up the hawk if a kill is 
scored, or to call her off-if she be unsuc- 
cessful. 

It will be observed that these swift 
hunters of the air are “she.” Male birds, 
or tercels, are also employed, but never at 
the same time, because in the faleon family 
the female is unquestionably “the better 
man.” She is larger and stronger and 
at least equally fierce, and in the excite- 
ment of the occasion is tho likely to mis- 
take her neighbor’s mate, or even her own, 
for the quarry, and to Strike him down 
without allowing time for explanations. 


The Climax 
of 


Epicurean Enjoyment 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Ghartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway New York, N. | 
Sole Agents for United States. 


Round-up of 1911 Models 


HETHER it be Roadster, Yellow 
Fiyer, Rideabout, Pacemaker or 
Ladies’ Pacemaker--the crank hangers 
on all these 1911 models are guaran. 
teed for three years. Crank shaft is 
of solid tool steel and with heavy tool 
steel cones, giving a perfect bearing 
surface, is indestructibie. 


The World’s Best Bicycle 


The Racycle has 27.9 per cent. less 
pressure on the bearings than any 
other bicycle, fully proved in “The 
Three Reasons” pamphiet. This ts 
the secret of the easy riding and 
unequalied hill-climbing qualities. 

maker and Rideabout Models 


are 
with our Musselman Armiecss Coaster 
Brake—smaliest, simplest, lightest 

> —- and strongest brake made. 
Catalog, Pamphiet--"“The Th 
Reasons’ "explaining 10,000 Cash 
sil’ matted for otam 
if you mention cle 

town. 
THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
40 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


iTS ALL IN THE CRANK HANGER 


Sent FRES 
erin your 


SOLO BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
JR SENT FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


ry 18- Teving Place, 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRIGHTEN UP Your Stationery, in 
SCHOO 


Trade), K. Mark 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxesof 100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
Alll stationers. Send 10c for box of 58, 

assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet 
The 0. K. Mfg. Ce., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NO IB 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


parate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patie’. 
ddress DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. [Tis 
se 
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Look to What 


__what determines the service you will 


get for your money. It is the Quality. 


and Quantity of materials used, work- 
manship employed and the knowledge 
and character of the men behind the guns. 


Diamond 
TIRES 


in their 12th triumphal year have yet 
to offer a feature adopted for advertis- 


ing purposes. 


A CORRECT PRESENTATION OF 
THE CLINCHER AND STRAIGHT 
SIDE TIRE SUBJECT. 


Diamond Diamond — Straight Side or 
Quiek Detachable Meookless Tire and Kim, Also called 
Ciacher Tire and Kim Mechanical type and Dunlop type. 


Arrows in both tires show counterbalanced lines 
of pressure. The black portions show that part of 
each tire in which this pressure is not balanced. 


THE RELATIVE MERITS of these tires, dif- 
fering only in method of attachment, have never 
been correctly presented, so far as we know. We 
wish to correct some of the misapprehensions and 
misrepresentations heretofore current. 


THE CLINCHER AUTOMOBILE TIRE IS 
THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. With 
10 years of development by the leading manufac- 
turers, it stands today a faultless construction 
The principle of utilization of inflation pressure for 
retention on the rim is mechanically correct. The 
radial lines of force tending to cause the tire to 
leave the rim are nearly counterbalanced by similar 
forces tending to keep it on the rim. The unbal- 
anced, or destructive, force (shown in black in the 
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Counts Most— 


DIAMOND TIRES ARE MADEIN BOTH 
CLINCHER AND STRAIGHT SIDE TYPES. 


NO INHERENT POINTS in the construction 
of the Straight Side tire prevent its production 
in first-class quality. This type has never equalled 
the leading Clincher tires because its sales have 

n almost exclusively to builders of low-priced 
cars, unwilling to pay the price for Diamond 
quality. 


AS TO SIZES—Note that the Straight Side rim 

as a wider base between the flanges than the 
Clincher rim. Therefore, a given amount of tire 
material will enclose greater air space. We do not 
wish to deceive the public, however. This differ- 
ence does not mean more high cost materials: it 
means more inexpensive air, and the carrying 
capacity of a Straight Side tire is exactly the same 
as that of a Clincher tire of a corresponding size. 


The Straight Side tire is retained on the rim by 
bands of the finest piano wire, of tremendous 
strength, which is necessary, as the strains in this 
tire are unbalanced strains. These braided wire 
bands are rigid. ey neither stretch nor con- 
strict to grip the rim, nor do those of any other 
tire manufacturer constrict. Frictional contact 
under pressure of inflation prevents “ creeping.” 


THE DIAMOND STRAIGHT SIDE TIRE IS 
THE BEST OF ITS KIND, built with a clear 
understanding of the principles involved, not for 
the purpose of securing initial equipment orders 
at a low price. 


RIM CUTTING IS SOMETHING WHICH 
NOW FIGURES MORE LARGELY IN AD. 
VERTISING MATTER than in cost to the tire 
user. It is caused by oeety fitting tires in 
either the Clincher or Straight Side type. Rim 
cutting is not ordinarily one of the results of ridin 
tires deflated, but, instead, bruises and loosening o 
the tread are likely to result. e do not guarantee 
tires not to be injured by deflated running, nor does 
any manufacturer. 


PATENTS—Neither the Clincher tire nor the 
Straight Side tire is covered or controlled by any 
valid patent. 


TIRE SIZES—SO-CALLED OVER- 
SIZE” AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


WE WISHIT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD 
that Diamond tires are neither oversize nor under- 
size. Their size is not determined for advertising 
purposes, and should not It is fixed intelli- 
gently and scientifically by engineers who know, 
and Diamond tires are all the right size for their 
respective rim sizes. There is no larger Straight 
Side tire than the Diamond. But we have frankly 
told you this means not more rubber, but more air. 


The point is that you must not fix your attention 
on immaterial or misleading things. An inferior 
tire with a thin wearing surface is a poor thing at 
any price—no matter how attached to the rim or 


how much “oversize. 


This 


The Pennsylvania Station 


is the 


Main Entrance to the 


magnificent new granite station located 


in the 


Heart of New York City 


One Block from Broadway 


At 32d Street 


used by all through trains between New York 
and Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, ; 
St. Louis, and the West; and between New York ra 


cuts above) is relatively slight, thereby reducing the 
strain on the beads to a minimum easily within 
their capacity. The lateral lines of force in a prop- 
erly designed Clincher tire are all active in keeping 
the tire beads engaged in the hooks of the rim. 


WE EMPHASIZE 
SIGNED ™ because it is readily seen that if a tire is 
out of balance—that is, too large in cross section for 
the rim—the active forces will not balance perfectly. 
In a properly designed Clincher tire, inflation but 
increases the force holding the tire on the rim. 


Ask for Booklet P. It's worth while. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, peinAX2.A‘hrres 


guns. 
“PROPERLY 


WHAT COUNTS MOST, costs the manufac- 
turer most and determi i 
quality and quantity of materials u and the 

owledge and character of the men 


It means more to you that we offer tires con- 
taining better rubbe 
—tires that will last longer, puncture less casily, 
stone bruise rarely—than that we give you «4 
little larger tire, if the latter means only a little 


the service you get is 


hind the over the 


r, more rubber, thicker treads 


and Baltimore, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Florida, and the South, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Apply to any Ticket Agent of the Pennsylvania 
System, or connecting lines, for tickets, time of 
trains, and Pullman reservations. * 


Washington, Richmond, 


Finance 


THE FLOOD OF THE NEW SECURITIES 
By Franklin Escher 


ORE new bonds were issued in Janu- 
ary—or, to put it another way, more 
money was borrowed by the corpora- 
tions—than in any previous January 
in the country’s history. Just 
recently the directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad announced a com- 
ing increase of $100,000,000 in the 
road’s capital stock, and Union 
Pacific mad¢g public its plans to spend $75,000,000 for 
double-tracking its lines from Omaha to the Pacific 
coast. New York Central has just announced a 
$30,000,000 issue of three-year notes, while a coming 
issue of $50,000,000 in bonds by the Southern Pacific is 
spoken of in Wall Street almost as an assured fact. 
These are merely some of the more prominent of the 
borrowers; a record all the corporations actively nego- 
tiating for big amounts of capital at present would 
fill a column. Since the year’s beginning there has 
come ‘upon the market a perfect outpour of new 
bonds, nor does there seem to be in sight any lessen- 
ing of the flood. 

Taking up first the question as to why the corpora- 
tions want to borrow so much money at the present 
time, and looking a little into the uses to which the 
preceeds of the bond sales are being put, it will at 
once appear how unsafe it is to jump to the conclusion 
that it is in anticipation of a period of great indus- 
trial activity that all the borrowing is being done. 
For a long time past, it must be borne in mind, it has 
been exceedingly difficult for the railroads or industrial 
companies to borrow money on favorable terms, which 
means that their needs for new capital have been 
steadily accumulating. Then, in the next place, there 
is the fact that during the current year a great num- 
ber of bond and note issues fall due and must be 
taken care of by sales'of new securities. 

Just what proportion of the new bonds are being 
issued for the purpose of caring ‘for needs accumulated 
during the long period when it was impossible to 
borrow money, it is impossible to say, nor can any 
accurate estimate be formed of the part refunding 
operations are playing in the current bond-selling 
movement. But without hesitation it can be said that 
for a very large proportion of the new bonds now 
being sold these two things are responsible. 

At the same time, an announcement like that 
recently made by the Union Pacific with regard to its 


intention of spending $75,000,000 for double-tracking 
its lines, makes it very plain that on the part of some 
of the biggest interests in the country there exists a 
spirit of perfect confidence in the working out of 
present difficulties, a determination to go ahead and 
borrow the money needed for improvements and ex- 
tensions. And, without doubt, of the new capital now 
being raised by the sale of bonds, a very considerable 
proportion will be so used. But when, out of the 
total amount raised, there is taken first the expendi- 
tures which have been made imperative by the cor- 
porations’ inability to borrow during the last couple 
of years, and after that the money which will have to 
be used to pay off maturing bonds and notes, the 
amount left to be used for extensions and betterments 
will hardly be found such as to indicate an exuberant 
optimism as to the outlook. 

Turning now to the other side of the question—the 
way in which things are going to be affected by these 
big corporation borrowings—and considering first their 
direct influence on industry, it is plain that the raising 
and spending of money by the corporations is a strong 
stimulating force. But here again it is necessary to 


~distinguish sharply between the money which the 


eorporations are raising on bond sales and the money 
which they are actually yoing to spend. To reason 
that because the railroads are raising record- 
breaking amounts of money they are on the verge 
of spending record-breaking amounts of money for 
rails and cars und locomotives and other equip- 
ment, would be a_ serious fallacy. Out of the 
proceeds of present big bond sales there are going to 
originate some pretty big ordeys for the things the 
railroads use, but by no means must it be imagined 
that these orders are to be in proportion to the total 
amount of capital now being raised. 

In figuring the stimulating influence on general 
industry of the current big corporation borrowings, it 
is necessary ‘to make liberal allowance for the fact 
that the corporations are not getting as much “ new” 
capital as might be thought, but when it comes to 
figuring the influence of the borrowing movement on 
the financial market, this item goes over to the credit 
side of the account. Ever since the big bond sales 
began, early in January, there has been expressed in 
conservative quarters a good deal of concern as to 
whether the money-market was in a position to stand 


the output of a large amount of new securities. 


And, indeed, the turning over to the railroads of 
any such amount of fresh capital as is repre- 
gented by the total of bonds now being sold 
would require a far greater accumulation in in- 
vestors’ hands-than exists at present—doubt that the 


money-market is in condition to stand such a drain 1s, 
well enough founded. But, as has been shown,* the 
demand for capital that is actually new capital is 
not nearly as great as might be thought from the 
number and size of the new bond issues which are 
being brought out. | 

It is because this phase of the question is well under- 
stood by banking men that so little apprehension 
exists as to what effect the big output of new securities 
is going to‘ have on the money position.. More than once 
in past years a promising situation in the stock and 
bond market has been spoiled by the over-issue of new 
securities, but this time there seems to be little likeli- 
hood of anything of the kind taking place. As a result 
of accumulated needs for new capital and the neces- 
sity of taking care of big maturing issues, the move- 
ment to issue new securities seems, perhaps, to be on 
an unreasonably large scale; but, as a matter of fact, 
there never was a time when more care was taken 
by bankers to limit the amount of new capital asked 
for to the amount investors are willing to subscribe. 

What. is bound to be considered in this connection, 
however, is that as long as banking interests are en- 
gaged in the flotation of all these new securities, no , 
attempt to get up an active speculation in stocks is 
likely to be looked upon by them with favor. A strong, 
steady market in the stock of a railroad or industrial 
company is a big help in the marketing of its fpew 
bonds, and, wherever it is possible, the banking in- 
terests in charge of distributing the bonds see ty it 
that such a ‘market in the stock is maintained. That, 
however, is entirely different from a general s] la- 
tive movement in which the price of the shares is 
urged upward and the public only too often convinced 
that the whole thing is being done for effect and to 
facilitate the sale of the bonds. : 

Moreover, there is to be considered the fact that 
with so large a proportion of Wall Street houses giv- 
im all their attention to distributing the new bonds, 
thg present is anything but an opportune time for a 
“Mg ” market in stocks. The publie will put its 
money into bonds or it will trade in the stock-market, 
but never will it do the two things at the same time. 
Now, figure the investment bankers, is the time for 
caring for the financial needs of the corporations—for 
providing them with the capital they require in order 
to show those earnings and go ahead with those deals 
and combinations which can be made the basis of a 
tirst-class movement in the stock-market. Later on 
it will be time for that. By that time these houses, 


now so busily engaged in distributing the new bonds, 
will be in a position themselves to get the benefit of a 
rise in stocks. 
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Capturing a Crocodile 


It is known that a crocodile will some- 
times leave a river stocked with food, ex- 
plore for miles an unsuitable tributary, 
then wander inland until it finds a pool. 


in this way three crocodiles once found” 


their way to Tai-ping Lake, i& the Malay 
Peninsula. So long as they confined their 


attention to the fish and an oceasional - 


duck, no one objected to their presence, 
but when one of them began to take. sheep 
off the bank as they came down to drink, 
it was felt that the saurian ought to be 
exterminated, and an Englishman and his 
servant made the attempt. 

Obtaining a dugout, they paddled into 
deep water.. The servant was already 
barefoot, and the Englishman himself 
took off shoes and stockings, so that his 
bare feet might have as good a hold as 
possible on the smooth bottom of the canoe. 
A bait was attached to a heavy rattan, 
and soon a tug and a plunge indicated that 
the crocodile was fast to one end. Imme- 
diately the canoe began to move through 
the water. After a _ protracted’ struggle 
the Englishman managed to get the croc- 
odile within a few yards of the canoe. At 
one moment the open jaws would surge 
out of the broken water and snap to- 
gether in unpleasant. proximity. to the 
men’s legs: the next moment the heavy 
tail would swing free of the water, and 
with the weight of a falling pole would 
hit the side of the canoe a blow that made 
it shiver. 

As the crocodile surged close to the 
canoe, and the open mouth appeared 
above the water, the servant slipped a 
noose of stout cord over the upper jaw 
and pulled it tight, some six inches be- 
hind the point of its nostrils. Then, 
with a quick turn of his wrist, he 
slipped the slack of the cord round under 
the lower jaw. He drew the cord tight, 
and the teeth of each jaw pressed home 
into the sockets of the other. The servant 
now grasped the point of the long, nar- 
row head with one hand, and with the 
other rapidly wound the cord round the 
clinched mouth. 

Another, noose was slipped over a for 
. leg. It pulled the leg np to the animal? 
side. The servant slipped the line o 
the creature’s back and .caught up_ the 
other fore leg. Then he noosed and tied 
together the two hind legs. ‘ 

The effect he had achieved was wonder- 
ful. Ina few minutes he had transformed 
ravening water-devil into a_ trussed-up 
“mummy, and his only weapon been 
three pieces of box cord. 

The béast was afterward despatched and 
the servant received the government re- 
ward. 


LONDON’S MOVING LETTER- 
BOXES 


LATE LETTERS ARE NOW COLLECTED 
ON THE CARS WHICH LEAVE BEXLEY 
HEATH FOR WOOLWICH. THEY MAY BE 
POSTED AT THE REGULAR STOPPING- 
PLACES, BUT IF THE CAR IS SPECYALLY 
STOPPED FOR A LETTER THE CONDUCTOR 
COLLECTS A FEE OF ONE PENNY 


Diving Birds 

Water birds that are ordinarily able 
to float high on the water can also sink 
at will by expelling the air that is en- 
closed within the film of feathers sur- 
rounding their bodies, thus making them 
heavier than water. : 

This mechanical trick on the part of 
diving birds is probably familiar to all 
who have watehed. the kingfisher at close 
quarters aid have noted the sudden con- 
traction in the bird’s apparent size as it 
takes the plunge. This is much more 
easily observed in the case of the starling, 
Which sometimes imitates the kingfisher 
by plunging into water for food. The 
shrinkage of the bird in apparent size is 
very apparent when, after hovering above 
the surface, it turns downward to dive. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ADVERTISER 


Bem AQDOAMS ~ 


“ Henrietta, go outside the city limits to lay! You know 
every one wants fresh courtry eggs.” 
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Watch These Cars Multiplying in 
the Streets of Every Leading City 


Fortunate is that manufacturer whose 
product wins the immediate good-will 
of the American people. 


Wherever the Hupp-Yeats Electric is 
seen for the first time, people stare, 
stop, and express their admiration. 


Standing in front of stores, homes, and 
business blocks, you will see them in 
every large city surrounded by in- 
terested spectators. 

The beauty of the Hupp-Yeats was the 
first of its qualifications to capture 
public appreciation. 


‘But this first delight is as nothing com- 


pared to the solid satisfaction of the 
inquirer when the simplicity of the 
operative principles of the car are 
made clear. 


You find straightwav, for instance, that 
the driving qualities are 


ELECTRIC 


from the motor to the rear 
axle, through a single set 
of gears, by direct drive. 


Obviously this means econo- 
my in current—as does the 
saving of 400 pounds in 
the weight over the aver- 
age electric. The Hupp- 

eats weighs that much 
less than is usual, and yet 
its chassis is of pressed 
steel, so strong that no shock can 
disturb it. 

Looking to the motor you find a Westing- 
house. Coming to the battery you 
find the celebrated Exide. Examining 
the bearings you find them of the finest 

‘imported annular type throughout. 
Studying the wheelbase you find that it 
is generously long, 86 inches. . 


Following this up with an inquiry into the 
speed, you find that the Hupp- Yeats is 
capable of 17,:to 20 miles per hour; and 
a mileage range, per charge of the 
battery, of 75 to go miles in the 
ordinary, every-daye driving by the 
average user. 


trays. 


Up to this period of your investigation: 


you have-found that no electric carriage 
ou have ever seen has excelled the 
upp- Yeats. 


You are charmed with the French design 
of the low-hung, graceful body, which 


HUPP SALES COMPANY, Dept. T, 


A car of French design of the very latest fashion 


1750 


Standard Equipment a 


Storage Battery—27 cells MV—11 Hycap—Exide in three 

Capacity, 27 Amperes for 5 hours. 

Motor— Westinghouse, type V-33 vehicle motor. 48 Volts, 
26 Amperes, 1600 to 17 

Controller—Westinghouse, type 501-F2 vehiesle motor 
controller, continuous torque type; five speeds for- 
ward and two reverse. 

Tires—Good year Long Distance No-Rim-Cut Electric tires, 
selected because of their efficienvy and durability. 


00 R. P.M. Series wound. 


permits the occupants to step prac- 
tically on a level to the sidewalk. 


You cannot conceive anything softer or 
finer or more luxurious than its hand- 
buffed leather upholstery, or anything 
richer than the coach-work. 


With all these superiorities revealed. you 
are naturally astonished to find that 
the price is only $1750; and this turns 
your desire for possession into eager- 
ness to have one of the cars as quickly 
as it can be delivered to you. 


That is what we meant when we said above 
that the Hupp- Yeats had won the imme- 
diate good-will of the American people. 

Every car we can build is spoken for in 
advance. Many cities have not, as a 
result, been equipped with branch or 
agency representation. 

If this condition prevails in your home 
town it would be well for you to get in 
touch with the factory at once. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in the following cities: 
DETROIT—W codward & Warren Aves. CHICAGO—1509 Michigan Ave. CLEVELAN D—2089 Euclid Ave. 


KANSAS CIT Y—84th St. & Broadway. MINNEAPOLIS—1884 Nicollet Ave. 


The Law as an Ass 


PALMERKSTON,. when Prime Minis. 
ter, once said that the British Parliamen; 
could do “ anything but turn a man int. 
a woman or a woman into a man.” Thi< 
ancient legislature can abolish any insti- 
tution of the country, the throne, t}. 
church, the courts of justice, and ex), 
even. extinguish itself. But it is ofte, 
unable to “make sense” of the statute. 
in which it embodies #ts authority. 

One of the most ludicrous enactment- 
to be found in the Acts of Parliament j. 
the statute for the rebuilding of a cery- 
tain jail. The bill as originally drafte: 
provided that prisoners should be confine:| 
in the old jail until the new one was 
built; but in committee a clause was adde«| 
to the effect that the new prison shoul! 
be constructed out of the materials of the 
old, and the bill became law before anvy- 
body_detected the absurdity. 

Then there is the “ fifty-second of 
George II., chapter 146,” which enacts tliat 
-the penalty imposed under it shall be 
given, half to the King and half to the 
poor of the parish. After the act had been 
passed it was discovered that the penalty 
which the act provides is transportation 
for fourteen years. The first intention 
was that the penalty should be a fine of 
£500. ‘On second thought, Parliament 
substituted a term of penal servitude; but 
it forgot to omit the clause providing for 
the division of the spoils between the 
King and his indigent subjects. 

Again, the Darlington Improvement Act 
of 1872 has a “ definition” that it would 
puzzle the most astute lawyer to explain. 
It reads: “The term ‘new building’ 
means any building pulled or burnt to, or 
within, ten feet of the surface of the ad- 
joining ground. ” 7 

Such mistakes are, of course, due to 
clumsiness or carelessness. Others as 
amusing arise from the use or misuse of 
technical language. 

One amendment proposed by a Member 
of Parliament was worded as follows: 

“Every dog found trespassing on en- 
closed land, unaccompanied by tlie regis- 
tered owner of such dog, or other person. 
who shall on being asked for his true 
name and address may be then and there 
destroyed by such occupier or by his or- 
ders.” But this gem of meaningless 
rhetoric: was not passed. 

Peers of the realm, as well as the Com- 
mons, lapse into ambiguity. A _ certain 
noble lord in committee on the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill put down this start- 
ling notice: 

“To ask the government whether they 
will consider the practicability of intro- 
ducing some provision for alleviating the 
great hardship now suffered by the family 
of any clergyman if he dies while occu- 
pying his glebe, as many clergymen have 
latterly found themselves reluctantly com- 
pelled to do.” 
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Remaking New Zealand 


It is probable that more rapid changes 
in animal and vegetable life are taking 
place in New Zealand than anywhere else 
in the world. The native Polynesian race 
is disappearing before the European; the 
native wild animals amount to little in 
contest with imported species, many of 
which now run wild; the streams are full 
of American and European trout, which 
attain an enormous size; and even the 
forests are being replaced by planting 
foreign trees as the native ones disap- 
pear. Millions of larches, oaks, spruces. 
firs, and eucalyptus have already been 
planted, and vast numbers of seedlings 
are coming in all the time. 

The reason for replacing the ‘ative 
trees with species from the United States, 
Europe, and Australia is that those of 
New Zealand are too slow of growth, al- 
though some of them produce excellent 
timber. 


The Soldier’s Uniform 


Tue writers of American school his- 
tories have frequently taken occasion to 
remark scornfully upon the scarlet uni- 
forms worn by the British regulars in 
the campaigns against the Indians dur- 
ing Colonial days, but, as a matter of 
fact, the scarlet coat of the Briton was 
a less conspicuous uniform than the blue 
subsequently adopted for the army of the 
United States. 3 

Careful experiments by the German 
government brought out the fact that 
light gray, such as that worn by the 
West® Point Cadets, is the color first lost 
to sight in the field. Scarlet came next. 
with dark gray, blue, and green in the 
order named. In target practice it wa- 
found that of all colors scarlet is most 
difficult to hit. Light green is. almost 
invisible under the violet tinge of elec- 
tric lights and would, therefore, be an 
excellent color for the uniforms of naval 


scouts who would be exposed to the rays 


of an enemy’s search-lights. 
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This 


After selling half a million Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, these are the facts 


as we find them: 


Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to $8,500,000. 


Yet No-Rim-Cut 


tires, during most of the year, cost one-fifth more than standard Clincher tires. 
This year, sixty-four leading motor car makers have contracted for Good- 


year No-Rim-Cut tires. 


is the Verdict on No-Rim-Cut Tires 


At the big Automobile Shows held this year, up to this writing, more 
pneumatic-tired cars were equipped with Goodyears than with any other make. 

Among Goodyear customers, No-Rim-Cut tires outsell our Clincher tires 
almost six to one, now that the price is equal. 

All-of which shows that men who know are demanding No-Rim-Cut tires. 


The day-of the Clincher is ending. 


How They Cut Tire Bills in Two 


Rim-Cutting 


Impossible 


It is utterly impossible to rim-cut a Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. We have sold half a million to 
users. We have run the tires deflated in a hun- 
dred tests—as far as twenty miles. In all this ex- 

ence there has never been a single instance of 
rm-cutting. And there never can be one. 


All this worry and onpenee. is ended forever when 
you adopt Goodyear Rim-Cut tires. Let us 


explain 


Here is the —— tire as we and others make it. 
icture shows how these tires are fitted in any 
nd ard rim for quick-detachable tires. Also in 
demountable rims. 
In using these tires the removable rim flanges 
must be turned to hook inward—as shown in the 
icture—to grasp hold of the hook in the tire. 
These tires are called “‘clinchers’’ because they hook 
into the flange. That is how the tires are held on. 


When thetire is deflated, note how that thin rim 
flange digs into the tire casing—forced by the whole 
weight on ‘the wheel. at is what causes rim- 
cutting, even when the tire is but partly deflated. 
In case of a pansies, the tire may be wrecked 
beyond repair by running a single block. 


THE 


The 126 Braided Wires 


Here is a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the 
same standard universal rim. This tire has no 
hooks on the base. It does not need to be hooked 
into the rim flange. So the removable rim flanges 
are turned to hook outward. The rounded 
comes next to the tire, and rim-cutting is utterly 
out of the question. 


The hooks were used because no man knew how 
to make an unstretchable tire base practical and 
safe. To prevent the tire from stretching over the 
rim we had to hook it into the flanges. 


We get rid of this need by vulcanizing into the 
tire base 126 braided piano wires—6,; on each side. 
This makes the tire base unstretchable. Nothing 
can force the tire off the rim. But, when you un- 
lock and remove the rim flange, the tire comes off 
in an instant. There is no prying out as with 
clincher tires, where the hooks ‘‘freeze’’ into the 

es. 


When the tire is inflated these braided wires con- 
tract. The tire is then held to the rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. It is so secure that no 
tire bolts are needed—none are jused. 


We Control It 


These many braided wires, which contract under 
air pressure, form the only practical way to make 
an unstretchable tire base. nd we control this 
feature by patent. Many other methods have been 
tried and discarded. This one alone has made the 
hookless tire practicable. 

We recommend the clincher tire—as do others— 
where the braided wire base can't be used. But 
these braided wires perfectly solve the problem. 
They make the hooked tire unnecessary. They 
make rim-cutting avoidable. They are bringing a 
tremendous tide of demand to Goodyear No-Rim 
Cut tires. 


Tires 10% 
Oversize 


Here is another L genet saving which this construc- 
tion makes possib 


NWo-Rim 


| “Out Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, - 
Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario 


Detroit Street, 


The No-Rim-Cut tire begins to flare outward 
right from the base of the mm. Note the picture. 
It is not contracted by the hook-shaped flange. 


* This enables us to give you a tire 10 per cent. 
oversize, and yet pertectly fit the rim 
give you this extra without extra cost. 


That means ten per cent. more air—r1o per cent. 
greater carrying capacity. It means, on the 
average, 25 per cent. additional mileage. 


The Reason Is This 


Motor car makers adapt their tire sizes to the 
expected load. That means the weight of the car 
as they sell it and the weight of the passengers at 
150 pounds each: In these days of close prices few 
motor car makers can afford to allow much margin, 


But most owners add extras—a top, glass front, 
gas tank, gas lamps, extra tires, etc. And pas. 


‘sengers sometimes weigh more than 150 pounds 


As a result, the tires are overloaded beyond the 
elastic limit. The result is a blowout, often while 
the tire is new. And themotor car owner, not 
knowing Soy usually blames the tire. 

To take car€¥of these extras, and avoid this 
blame, we give you the ro per cent. extra size which 
the No-Rim-Cut style allows. And we give it with- 
out extra charge. 


This oversize, on the average, adds 25 per cent. 
to the tire mileage. The No-Rim-Cut feature 
saves another 25 per cent. It is safe to say that 
these two features together cut tire bills in two 
on the average. 

They cost nothing extra. You get them 
by simply insisting on Goodyear No-Rim- 
tires. 


Our tire book tells how Goodyear tires have beef 
gradually perfected through 12 years of ceaseless 
experimenting. It tells a hundred.facts whic 
motor car owners should know. Ask us to send 


AKRON, OHIO 


We Make Ali Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 


Enclosed Chain—or 


Shaft Drive 


In this car you can have the drive 
Both are efficient, reliable, 


you prefer. 
strong and quiet. 


Our factory facilities and long ex- 
perience enable us to attain the maximum 
results in every department of electric 


brougham construction. 


We get the maximum mileage and 
power and have brought operation down 


to perfect simplicity. 


We build the entire car, with only one standard—the 


highest possible. 


One look at a Rauch & Lang car is ' sufficient té con- 
vince anyone who has good taste—knows mechanics and 


electricity—of our standard. 


If you are not familiar with 


the two latter, bring some one who is. 


Exide Batteries-.are standard equipment. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY : 


The new 


Exide, the 


“ Tronclad”’ 


-the Edison Battery can be furnished. 


double - efficiency battery -and 


Pneumatic or 


Rauch & Lang Motz High-Efficiency Cushion Tires are 


optional. 


Rauch & Lang agents, in all the principal cities, will 
gladly show you the car and arrange demonstrations— 
or we will forward our art portfolio on request. 


2830 W. Twenty- Fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


And we 


to you. 
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